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THE CHILDREN’S RHYME USED BY 
GOETHE IN THE Weayzaiverer IN 


Averpacnw’s KeEtier. 


After the publication of my first paper on this 
subject, in the Modern Language Notes, x1x, 153, 
Professor Wiilker in Leipzig, who some years ago 
gave us the benefit of his intimate knowledge of 
his native city, Frankfurt, in an admirable edition 
of Dichtung und Wahrheit, was good enough to 
supply me with the missing Frankfurt version of 
the children’s rhyme in question. I deferred its 
discussion until I could avail myself fully of the 
Weinhold Library, the purchase of which had 
just then been consummated. 

Professor Wiilker wrote: ‘‘ Das — Frankfurter 
Kinderlied lautet, wie ich mich aus meiner Jugend 
ganz deutlich erinnere, folgendermassen : 


1 Guten Abend, meine Herrn, 
Appel sin kein Biirn, 
Barn sin kein Appel, 
Die Wurscht, die hat zwei Ziippel, 
5 Zwei Zippel hat die Wurscht, 
Der Bauer, der leid’t Durscht, 
Durscht leid’t der Bauer, 
Das Leben wird ihm sauer, 
Sauer wird ihm das Leben, 

10 Der Weinstock, der triigt Reben, 
Reben triigt der Weinstock, 
Horner hat der Ziegenbock, 

Der Ziegenbock hat Hérner, 
Im Wald, da wachsen Dorner, 
15 Dorner wachsen im Wald, 
Im Winter ist es kalt, 
Kalt ist’s im Winter, 
Da friert’s die kleine Kinder, 
Die kleine Kinder friert’s, 
20 Wer’s nit glauben will, probier’s.’’ 


This version is uncommonly interesting, not 
only because of its use by Goethe, but from the 
folklore point of view as well. It consists of ele- 


ments which occur separately, with different con- 
texts, in a number of localities, but which, so far 
as I am able to ascertain, are not found anywhere 
else in the same combination. 


These elements are 





contained, in the main, in two kinds of Ketten- 
reime which from their wide geographical diffusion 
and the general uniformity of their respective ver- 
sions appear to be fixed types of considerable age. 
Representatives of both types may be found in 
Simrock, Das deutsche Kinderbuch,’ nos. 281 and 
162, in Drosihn, Deutsche Kinderreime, nos. 370 
(371) and 373, and in Béhme, Deutsches Kin- 
derlied, nos. 1507 and 1518 (foot-note). 

Type 1. Kinderpredigt, essentially identical 
with lines 1-11 incl. of the Frankfurt rhyme, but 
from there on generally continuing, with consid- 
erable variations, as follows : 

(Ein) Kalb ist kein Ziegenbock, 
( Ein) Ziegenbock ist kein Kalb, 
Nu ist meine Predigt halb. 
Halb ist meine Predigt, etc. 


This type is very common in practically all parts 
of Germany and in some of the adjoining German- 
speaking territories ; it has been found in West- 
preussen (Treichel, Volkslieder und Volksreime 
aus W., p. 120; Drosihn, J. ¢., no. 370), Pom- 
merania (Drosihn, no. 371), Kiel (Miillenhoff, 
Sagen, Marchen und Lieder der Herzogtiimer 
Schleswig, Holstein und Lauenburg, p.477), Qued- 
linburg (Sprenger, ZfddU, v1, 784), Anhalt-Des- 
sau (Fiedler, Volksreime und Volkslieder in A.-D., 
p- 85), Saxony (Dihnhardt, Volkstiimliches aus 
dem Kdénigreich Sachsen, p. 58), the Vogtland 
(Dunger, Kinderlieder und Kinderspiele aus dem 
V., no. 125; Bohme, /. ¢., no. 1507), Thuringia 
(Bohme, ib.; Schleicher, Volkstiimliches aus Son- 
neberg, p. 98), the Lausitz (Bohme, 76.), Suabia 
(E. Meier, Deutsche Kinder-Reime und Kinder- 
Spiele aus Schwaben, no. 39), Basel (Brenner, 
Baslerische Kinder und Volksreime, no. 148), Bo- 
hemia (Hruschka und Toischer, Deutsche Volks- 
lieder aus B., p. 399), and Austrian Silesia 
(Peter, Volkstiimliches aus Osterreichisch-Schle- 
sien, p. 40). To this list is to be added Simrock, 
no. 281, the dialect of which distinctly assigns it 
to Middle Germany. 

Type 2. Knieliedchen, essentially identical with 








162 


lines 8-17 incl. of the Frankfurt rhyme, but dif- 
fering in the beginning and in the last three lines : 


Tross, tross, triille, 

Der Bauer hat ein Fiille, 
Das Fiille will nicht laufen, 
Der Bauer wills verkaufen, 
Verkaufen wills der Bauer, 
Das Leben wird ihm sauer, 


Kalt is der Winter, 

Vor der Stadt, da wohnt der Schinder, 
Wenn der Schinder gessen hat, 

So ist er satt. 


This type has been found, with some variations in 
the last three lines, in the neighborhood of Leip- 
zig (Drosihn, /. ¢., no. 373), in the Elsenz valley, 
southeast of Heidelberg (Glock, Alemannia, xxv, 
229), inthe neighborhood of Bruchsal near Karls- 
ruhe (and ‘‘in ganz Mitteldeutschland’’ : Heilig, 
ZfddU, vi, 497), and in Suabia generally (E. 
Meier, /. c., no. 38), i. e., in central and south- 
western Germany.’ Simrock (no. 162) and the 
Wunderhorn (ed. Birlinger & Crecelius, m1, p. 
741) give High-German versions, without stating 
the localities where they were found ; Béhme 
merely quotes from the Wunderhorn. 

These two types account for lines 1-17 of the 
Frankfurt rhyme. But there is another form of 
the Knieliedchen, which agrees with Type 2 in 
all but the last three lines, where it coincides with 
the Frankfurt rhyme. It has been recorded for 
Hessia by Béhme, /. ¢., no. 1518 (‘‘vielfach 
miindlich aus dem Nassauischen’’), and, in a 
somewhat shorter form, for Siegen, immediately 
to the west of Hessia, by Eskuche, Siegerlandische 
Kinderliedchen, no. 57. This territory being com- 
pact and limited in extent, we may consider the 
Hessian form of the Knieliedchen as a mere 
variant of Type 1 above, though such inferences 
are necessarily hazardous so long as our knowledge 
of the geographical distribution of popular rhymes 
remains as fragmentary as it is at present. 

The Frankfurt rhyme seems, then, to be a com- 
bination of elements from two distinct types of 
Kettenreime, or, more exactly, from an old Kin- 


1 A High German version from Bringhausen on the Eder 
in Southern Waldeck is found in K. Bauer’s Waldeckisches 
Worterbuch, Norden u. Leipzig, 1902, p. 292, nr. 34.— 
( Editor’ s Note). 
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derpredigt and a modification (peculiar to Hessia 
and the adjoining regions) of an old Knieliedchen. 
In view of the incoherence of these rhymes and 
the identity of their structure such mixing of types 
was natural, if not inevitable ; lines 8-11 of the 
Frankfurt version are actually found in everyone 
of the rhymes of both types. 

With regard to the precise wording of the lines 
used by Goethe, it is noteworthy that while six 
of the versions enumerated above have ‘‘ Reben 
tragt der Weinstock,’’ as against ten with ‘‘ Reben 
hat der Weinstock,’’ the following line, where it 
occurs at all, is invariably ‘‘ Horner hat der Zie- 
genbock ’’; the omission of this hat, with the re- 
sulting parallelism between the two lines in Faust, 
is therefore to be ascribed to Goethe himself. 


Hueco K. Scui.urne. 
University of California. 





THE INFATUATION OF RUY BLAS. 


It has been asked by critics and spectators, 
Why does not Ruy Blas, in the climax of Victor 
Hugo’s Ruy Blas, either slay Don Salluste on his 
return or have him arrested. The leading critics 
who have expressed an opinion on the conduct of 
Ruy Blas at this critical moment of his career are 
inclined to sneer at the weakness displayed by the 
all-powerful prime minister upon the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of his former master. The 
object of the present paper is to offer an explana- 
tion of the strange conduct, in a great crisis, of 
the brilliant lackey who has, within the brief 
period of six months, been advanced from the 
position of valet to Don Salluste to that of prime 
minister of Spain. The central thought of this 
explanation is the suggestion that the will and 
intellect of Ruy Blas have been infatuated by the 
powerful personality and fascinating presence of 
his villainous master, Don Salluste. 

The situation, an explanation of which I pro- 
pose to offer, is found in Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, 
Act m1, scene 5. It is as follows: Ruy Blas, the 
lackey of Don Salluste, the exiled prime minister 
of Spain, is an orphan, educated out of charity in 
a ‘‘college of science and pride’’ to be a work- 
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man; but instead of a workman, he has, like 
Hamlet, become a dreamer. While living in this 
dreamland, his fancy is active but his hands are 
idle. While he passes his days in watching the 
duchesses go in and out of their splendid palaces 
and his nights in dreaming of the queen with 
whom he is madly in love, he is dying of hunger 
on the pavement. While he is thus passing his 
life in idleness and ignominy and in building a 
‘‘mountain of projects,’’ he is at last compelled 
to seek employment as a servant : he becomes the 
lackey of Don Salluste, the prime minister of 
Spain. 

A time comes when the master is banished from 
the kingdom. Before he leaves the court he com- 
pels his faithful and obedient valet to sign two 
papers, in one of which Ruy Blas binds himself 
to serve his master faithfully as a good servant, 
on every occasion, secret or public. Ruy Blas, 
who ‘‘ entertains beneath the habit of a valet the 
passions of a king,’’ is later disguised by Don 
Salluste as Don César de Bazan, a cousin of the 
exiled lord. In this disguise Ruy Blas is intro- 
duced at court and commanded to please the queen 
and to be her lover. 

During the absence of Don Salluste, Ruy Blas 
is rapidly promoted by the queen until he becomes 
prime minister. In the meantime, his love for 
the melancholy queen grows, and his secret atten- 
tions to her in her hours of loneliness and neglect, 
and his splendid achievements as minister, succeed 
in winning her admiration for his genius and her 
love for himself. For six months they carefully 
avoid each other’s presence, though he often risks 
his life to provide her with bouquets made of her 
favorite German flowers, and which he places on 
a bench in the park where she will be sure to find 
them. In one of these bouquets he even dares to 
put a letter, in which he declares his love, telling 
her that he loves and suffers, ‘‘an earthworm in 
love with a star.’’ Later, in a dramatic or rather 
melodramatic recognition scene, the queen discov- 
ers that her lover is none other than her recently 
appointed equerry. Not long afterwards he be- 
comes her powerful and accomplished prime min- 
ister. 

In the third act, the Councillors of the kingdom 
are represented as in the act of systematically rob- 
bing the state of its treasures and income. Ata 
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point where they have agreed upon a division of 
the spoils of the tottering state, Ruy Blas, who 
has been in hiding where he could overhear their 
nefarious plans, suddenly makes his appearance 
and throws the councillors into a state of conster- 
nation. In a political and patriotic harangue, 
Ruy Blas rebukes them for their wicked and selfish 
designs upon their unfortunate country. Resig- 
nations and dismissals follow. After the lords 
leave the council chamber, and Ruy Blas declines 
to transact official business with certain ambas- 
sadors, the queen unexpectedly enters, clothed in 
white and wearing her crown. 

In the presence of this resplendent apparition, 
the hero remains as if petrified. The fair queen 
commends his speech, to which she had listened 
with her whole heart. She declares that she can- 
not forego the pleasure of shaking that loyal hand, 
so firm and so sincere. She then described to 
him the effect of his eye, his voice, and his wisdom 
upon herself, to whom he appeared as terrible and 
great as if he had been God himself. In beautiful 
words he tells her of his love for her, and his 
desire to save her from those who were trying to 
destroy her. He speaks of the depth of his love, 
of how he loves her from afar, from below, from 
the depths of darkness, of how he thinks of her 
as the blind man thinks of light, and of how she 
dazzles him as an angel upon whom one gazes. 
In equally beautiful and rapturous terms she re- 
veals the purity and depth of her love, and ends 
by kissing him on the brow. After her departure, 
Ruy Blas, as if absorbed in an angelic contem- 
plation, indulges in a soliloquy. 

In poetical lines Ruy Blas endeavors to picture 
the effect of the queen’s appearance, words, and 
conduct upon his heart. With lyric fervor he 
exclaims that it is heaven that he sees opening 
up before him, and that this is the supreme hour 
of his life. This new world of light is to him, he 
declares, like those paradises we see in a dream, 
flooding us with life and light. He is filled and 
surrounded with joy, ecstasy, mystery, intoxica- 
tion, pride, and that which approaches nearest to 
divinity—love in all its power and majesty. The 
fact that the queen is in love with him dazzles 
him, transfigures him, and makes him more than 
Now he walks, a living man, in his star- 
Now, in solemn, ironical words, he 


a man, 
lit dream, 
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declares himself to be all-powerful and without 
fear, and that the queen can trust his arm as a 
queen and his heart as a woman. 

It is at this supreme moment of joy, ecstasy, 
self-sufficiency, and infatuation that the implac- 
able Don Salluste, the dark figure of destiny that 
has been hovering in the background, makes his 
appearance and abruptly puts his hand on the 
dreamer’s shoulder. All at once Ruy Blas’ past 
life rises up before him like a ghost, and he begins 
to realize that his life is only a dream. However 
he may struggle, he cannot get rid of his past, he 
cannot, in a moment’s time, recover fully from 
his dream and its effects. Whatever faculties, 
physical powers, or appliances he may possess, 
like the bird under the influence of the serpent, 
he is powerless to act. Before he can shake off 


his drowsiness, before he can recover his equa- 
nimity, before he can completely discriminate 
between dreaming and reality, he finds himself 
dazed, hypnotized, infatuated by the powerful 
and irresistible personality of his former master. 
And a cold, calculating critic dares ask, Why 
does not the all-powerful prime minister kill the 


exiled master and lord? Well, he does not kill 
him, because he cannot. To kill him would vio- 
late nature’s law. It would be impossible and 
unnatural for him to do so. 

Before I proceed to give further arguments in 
favor of this interpretation of the situation in 
question, I shall indicate and cite the most impor- 
tant criticisms and interpretations that have hith- 
erto been offered. 

Doumic says ': ‘‘ Comment! Ruy Blas est devenu 
ministre tout-puissant et il n’a pas profité de sa 
toute-puissance pour mettre Don Salluste dans 
Vimpossibilité de nuire! Il est tout-puissant, et 
quand Don Salluste revient, ce Don Salluste qui 
n’est plus qu’un ancien ministre exilé et disgracié, 
il ne sait que baisser la téte, se désespérer, et 
enfin s’aller promener par la ville. Ce héros est 
par trop niais.”’ 

Biré states’: ‘Quand Ruy Blas courbe la téte 
devant don Salluste, ramasse le mouchoir de don 
Salluste, ferme la fenétre sur l’ordre de don Sal- 


1“QYe Théitre Romantique,’’ in vol. vu, p. 376, of 
Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la Langue et de la Littéra- 
ture Frangaise. 

*Victor Hugo apres 1830, vol. I, p. 245, 
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luste, lui qui porte une épée, lui qui est ministre 
tout-puissant et n’a qu’A appeler ses valets pour 
faire mourir le misérable sous le baton, Ruy Blas 
est odieux et ridicule.”’ 

Brunetiére, after granting that the rapid and 
extraordinary career of Ruy Blas might be pos- 
sible, says*: ‘‘ Mais alors comment s’expliquer sa 
conduite, lorsque tout 4 coup don Salluste réap- 
parait devant lui? Comment croire que cet 
homme, que nous venons d’entendre quelques 
instants auparavant discourir avec tant de compé- 
tence sur les questions économiques et sociales les 
plus ardues, qui s’est si rapidement mis au fait 
des affaires publiques, ait été assez imprudent pour 
n’avoir pas prévu le danger que pouvait lui faire 
courir un jour le retour 4 Madrid de don Salluste 
et pour ne pas avoir conjuré ce danger d’une 
facon queleonque? Comment admettre surtout 
que ne l’ayant pas prévenu et se voyant tout a 
coup menacé par don Salluste de révélations com- 
promettantes, il ne trouve pas le moyen, en 
toute une journée, lui qui est ministre tout-puis- 
sant et qui se sait par surcroit sir de l’appui de 
la reine, de déjouer la ruse, pourtant si maladroite 
de son ancien maitre? Ce sont li autant de défis 
a la vraisemblance, et l’on ne saurait afficher plus 
ouvertement le mépris of on la tient.’’ 

Marzials says*: ‘‘As to Ruy Blas, I go even 
further, and express disbelief in him altogether. 
What ! here is a poet of fine intellect and noblest 
sentiments, though wearing, for the sake of con- 
trast, a lackey’s coat; he is in love with the 
queen ; he is left behind at Court by his master, 
for wicked purposes, in a position of power, and 
displays in that position the highest qualities of a 
statesman and a patriot : and yet, when his mas- 
ter comes back—a step which even imbecility 
might have anticipated—and declares an inten- 
tion of dishonoring the queen, he, the poet and 
man of action, can find nothing better to do than 
whine like a whipped cur—no more effective way 
of defending his love than praying in churches 
and wandering about the streets! Bah! any man 
with a spark of manhood—having such advan- 
tages on his side, too—would have made short 
work of Don Salluste de Bazan. . . . The best 
criticism on his character and conduct remains 


3 Victor Hugo, vol. 11, pp. 104-105. 
* Life of Victor Hugo, pp. 95-96. 
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that of the spectators in the gallery when the 
play was first produced. They, we are told, 
used to cry out in their jargon, as he stooped 
down to pick up his master’s handkerchief ‘ Don’t 
pick it up, you fool ; have him run in.’ ’’ ® 

My purpose is not to explain away the improb- 
abilities contained in Ruy Blas’ failure to antici- 
pate the return of his master or his inaction after 
he gets out from under the immediate influence of 
Don Salluste’s presence. These improbabilities 
are inherent in the melodramatic plot adopted by 
Hugo, and are permissible in a romantic drama. 
This particular plot required that Salluste should 
not be disposed of at this particular time, but that 
there should be a delay of the retribution. In 
the same manner, Hamlet must not kill the king 
when he had an excellent opportunity of doing 
so. The audience might just as well have said to 
Hamlet, ‘‘ you fool, you, why don’t you kill him 
now ?”’ 

My contention is that the dreamer, Ruy Blas, 
was so infatuated by the presence of his master, 
who had returned so unexpectedly, that the hero 
could not recover his self-possession in time to take 
vigorous measures against the villain at this par- 
ticular moment. Before he can have time to 
recover from the fascinating influence of the re- 
markable interview he has just had with his lover, 
this young dreamer, whose life, like that of Ham- 
let, is half a dream and half a reality, is suddenly 
startled and overpowered by the magnetic spell 
cast over him by the presence of his master. 
Waking, as it were, but gradually from his 
ecstatic dream, as one dazed, he becomes embar- 
rassed and excited, loses his self-control, fails to 
collect his thoughts, shows his lack of decision 
when action is most needed, and reluctantly obeys 
the commands of his exulting master. For the 
moment, the superior power of evil triumphs. 

A close examination of the text reveals the fact 
that as long as Don Salluste is directing the move- 
ments of Ruy Blas the latter is helpless, but as 


°Marzials does not give his authority. In Victor Hugo 
raconté, vol. 111, pp. 216-17, there is given an account of 
a claqueur from another theatre hissing, or rather whistling 
at, Ruy Blas when he stooped to pick up the handkerchief. 
It is somewhat doubtful, however, if one can absolutely 
trust this account, given among statements that have been 
proved to be untrustworthy. 
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soon as the marquis turns his back (1. 1467) to 
go and close the window, which Ruy Blas had 
failed to close tight, Ruy Blas gets out from 
under the fascinating spell of Don Salluste’s eye 
and presence, and determines to have the exile 
arrested. For the moment he plans wisely and 
intelligently, but as soon as he catches his master’s 
eye again, the lackey’s infatuation returns, though 
never in such force as before. It is evident that 
the exiled lord has a stronger intellect and a more 
powerful personality, and personality counts. In- 
fluenced by the fatality of his own past life, by 
the recent fascination of the charming presence of 
the queen, and by the more immediate contact 
with the greater personality of his master, Ruy Blas 
succumbs. It will be observed, nevertheless, that 
it takes the whole of the master’s powerful per- 
sonality to hold the servant in awe. In a mental 
conflict, in a combat of wit and intellect, Ruy 
Blas is vanquished and compelled to yield. The 
master is superior to the servant, the lord to the 
plebeian. Don Salluste speaks the truth when he 
says that he is the hand, while Ruy Blas is only 
the glove (1. 1479), and that the unfortunate 
parvenu is only a child (1. 1476). It must be 
remembered, furthermore, that in this infatuation 
scene Ruy Blas is disguised, but that this dis- 
guise is for the court and the queen and not for 
Don Salluste. To Don Salluste he is still the 
lackey. In his mental make-up our hero is still 
Ruy Blas and not Don César. His actions, there- 
fore, are those of the dreamer who has, for six 
months been fascinated by the power of his exalted 
position and by the charms of the beautiful queen, 
and is now naturally and irresistibly overpowered 
by the insinuating influence, the magnetic pres- 
ence, and the powerful personality of his master. 
In short, the infatuation of Ruy Blas is complete 
and fatal. | 
The question now naturally arises, Is this in- 
fatuation true to life and therefore true to art? 
In a romantic drama, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that all the actions of a given character be 
universally true or even probable ; it is sufficient: 
that they be accidental or possible. Unusual or 
extraordinary actions are permissible in such a 
drama. It is true that such actions often partake 
of the nature of the melodrama ; there is no doubt 
also that Hugo’s method of forming plots and of 
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portraying characters is frequently that of the 
melodramatist. 

Nor is Victor Hugo alone among the poetical 
dramatists in the employment of melodramatic 
methods. Even the incomparable Shakespeare 
has made use of the same motif as that of the 
infatuation of Ruy Blas. The wooing of Anne 
in his King Richard ITJ,° is an instance in point.’ 
Richard’s will exercises a fascinating influence 
upon the weaker will of Anne, who is utterly 
unable to resist his captivating personality, his 
‘fascination of irresistibility.’’ His mere pres- 
ence is enough to overpower the anfortunate 
widow. A somewhat similar fascination operates 
in the case of Antony and Cleopatra. The bril- 
liant but weak Antony is drawn irresistibly to 
the ‘‘serpent of old Nile,’’ and, under the spell 
of her fascination, he is allured to his ruin. 

Instances of a similar infatuation are found in 
history and real life as well as in literature. In 
his preface* to Ruy Blas, Hugo tells us that Ruy 
Blas is intended to represent the people, the 
struggling, aspiring people. Now, just as the 
peasant serves the nobleman, and bows down 
before him when he makes his appearance, so Ruy 
Blas obeys and serves Don Salluste. The master 
still has power over his former slave. The law 
may make them equal, but personality, intellect, 
and character make them different. The servant 
is still overpowered by the authority of his mas- 
ter’s presence, by the superiority of his master’s 
mind. In our war between the States, the negro 
was freed politically. According to the laws of 
the land, the slave was no longer subject to his 
master. Let us draw upon our imagination for a 
scene which often occurred about the close of this 
war. The old darkey, as he wended his way 
towards the old plantation, pictured to his own 
mind how he would show his independence of his 
former owner, how he would make his recent 
master feel the newly acquired importance of the 
freedman. Witha feeling of almost ecstatic joy 
and exultation, the emancipated slave enkindled 
his imagination with the scene of his meeting the 
lord of the plantation and the various members of 


6 Act I, se. 2. 

7See R. G. Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 
p. 97. 

8 Edition définitive, p. 5. 
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the latter’s household. With quickened pace and 
elated feelings he approaches his former home, 
when suddenly he hears the familiar step and 
voice of his master. At once and unconsciously 
the negro removes his hat and falls down upon 
his knees, thanking God that he can once more 
see his master and his mistress. The powerful 
charm of the former relationship and the irre- 
sistibility of the presence of his superiors and 
benefactors are too much for the old darkey. 
He succumbs to personality. He is infatuated. 
So in the presence of Don Salluste, Ruy Blas 
(ll. 1316-17, stage directions), the infatuated 
lackey, remains with his head uncovered. 

Natural history, furthermore, affords a striking 
example of this insinuating power of infatuation : 
the dove is charmed by the serpent. Though the 
dove has wings, the purpose of which is to enable 
him to fly, it remains helpless as long as the eye 
of the serpent remains fastened upon the bird. 
It may struggle to get out from under the spell of 
the reptile, but its struggles are in vain.* One 
might say: ‘* You fool, you, why don’t you fly 
away ? What have you got wings for, anyhow ?”’ 
The bird cannot fly away. It is charmed, fasci- 
nated, infatuated. Why does not Ruy Blas kill 
Don Salluste in the acme of the climax? The 
former is all-powerful. The machinery of the 
government is in his hands. He can call the 
whole police-foree of Madrid or the whole army 
of Spain to his assistance. Well, just at this par- 
ticular moment, he cannot. He is charmed, fas- 
cinated, infatuated, and this infatuation is true 
to life, to nature, and, therefore, to art. 


JAMES D. BRUNER. 


University of North Carolina. 





§Cf. Byron’s The Giaour (Crowell and Co.), p. 385: 


‘* And like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake, 
Will others quail beneath his look, 
Nor ’scape the glance they scarce can brook.’’ 
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AN ELIZABETHAN REVIVAL. 


So far as I know, the Elizabethan May-day 
Féte given at Bryn Mawr College on May 1, was 
the largest celebration of the kind ever attempted 
in America. It was an open-air, all-day per- 
formance, participated in by about 500 students 
and witnessed by several thousand spectators ; 
and it included in its festivities, not only the more 
common pageant and May-pole dances with some 
scenes from the life of Robin Hood and his men, 
but a large group of the old plays,— The Revesby 
Sword Play and the two St. George Plays found in 
Prof. Manly’s Pre-Shaksperian Drama, The Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday, the two parts of Pyramus and 
Thisbe taken from A Midsummer Nights Dream, 
The Masque of Queens, Hue and Cry after Cupid, 
and The Masque of Flowers. The regular texts 
of the plays were used practically without changes, 
except such changes as were made for abbrevia- 
tion—these chiefly in The Shoemakers’ Holiday— 
and very slight expurgations here and there 
throughout the plays. 

To a technical student of the drama, The Reves- 
by Sword Play and the St. George Plays were 
perhaps the most interesting, being highly spe- 
cialized in type and very strikingly illustrative of 
the accession of interest which the stage may con- 
tribute to plays hopelessly dull in the reading. 
The detail work of both plays, too, was well done, 
and one saw plainly what a tremendous appeal the 
Hobby-Horse and the Dragon might have made 
to their early audiences. The Shoemakers’ Holi- 
day, though well presented, was, from a modern 
point of view, the least satisfactory of the plays ; 
since the economic and social conditions which 
made it appeal most strongly to the lower orders 
in an Elizabethan audience do not obtain now, 
and the personality of Simon Eyre is not suffi- 
ciently interesting to compensate for the lack of 
dramatic vitality in the plot. On the whole, the 
Masques and the Pyramus and Thisbe scenes were 
the most generally popular of the presentations ; 
the first, because of their strong esthetic appeal ; 
the second, for its grotesque realism. There was 
no attempt at introducing modern mechanical 
contrivances for staging and the outdoor setting 
made in every way for Elizabethan simplicity 
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of presentation. Most of the plays gained dis- 
tinctly, too, by being played outdoors,—Pyramus 
and Thisbe being appropriately performed in a 
dell ; Robin Hood, on the edge of a bank in direct 
view of a long avenue down which mounted horse- 
men came at the proper time ; while the Masques 
were given in the courtyard of a cloister, with the 
royal patrons looking down from a low balcony. 
The celebration, as a whole, tended greatly to 
strengthen one’s belief in the resources of the 
early drama—its variety, its stage effectiveness 
and its romantic charm. 

Fifty programs were reserved, according to 
request, for those especially interested in Eliza- 
bethan drama. A few copies have already been 
sent out and other single copies may be had by 
application to myself. 

O. L. HartcHer. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





SEBASTIAN MEY’S Fazvzarzo. 1. 


Sebastian Mey’s Fabulario’ was published at 
Valencia, 1613. Of the author little is known. 
Antonio’s conjecture (repeated by Ximeno)— 
typographi forsan filius—has been confirmed by 
Serrano y Morales, (Diccionario de las imprentas 
. . . en Valencia, p. 322), who published the 
will, made in 1598, of Juan Felipe Mey (Mei), — 
printer, poet, humanist and professor,—in which 
reference is made to three sons, Andreu Aurelio, 
Pau (Pablo) Sebastia, and Frances Phelip.—The 
will is in Catalan. 

The Fabulario is extremely rare. Serrano y 
Morales, for example, refers to it only at second- 
hand.* At least four storiologists have, how- 


1 Fabvlario | en qve se con- | tienen fabvlas y | cuentos dife- 
rentes, algunos nueuos, y | parte sacados de oles autores: | por 
Sebastian Mey. (Monogram: M: bird in centre, wings 
extended.) En Valencia. | En la impresion de Felipe 
Mey. | A costa di Felipo Pincinali a la placa | de Vila- 
rasa. | On next folio, license, veynte de Henero, del afio 
1613 | El Pauordre (sic) Rocafull. On verso, Valencian 
coat of arms. 8°. 184 pp. Bibliotheque nationale, Paris, 
Bibl. nac., Madrid. 

* The following catalogues do not mention it : Gallardo ; 
Salva ; Brunet ; Ticknor ; Brit. Mus. 
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ever, cited it: Robert, Fables inédites, 1825, vol. 
I, p. ecix ; Papanti, Dante secondo la tradizione 

. 1873, p. 160; Ristelhuber, LZ’ Elite des 
contes du sieur d’ Ouville 1876, p. 90; 
Amalfi, Zeit. d. V. f. Volkskunde, 1897, p. 377. 

The work consists of fables and stories (all in 
prose ; some are preceded by woodcuts). As 
frequently in Spanish, and other collections, the 
anthology was to serve a moral purpose. Thus 
each story, or fable, is followed by a moralizing 
couplet, asin Juan Manuel’s Lucanor ; in Climente 
Sanchez’s L. de /. enxemplos, such couplets pre- 
cede. Although the Fabulario was designed to 
‘‘aprouechar . . & la republica,’’ as is stated in 
the prologue, through the ‘‘amas del entreteni- 
miento,’’ for whom it was compiled, one or two 
stories could hardly serve ad usum Delphini! In 
the closing chapter there are, however, visions of 
angels, and an admonition to children to do good 
works. 

For some of the stories Mey undoubtedly drew 
from Italian collections : tiene [el libro], he says 
in the prologue, cuentos nueuos, que no estan en 
los otros [libros], e los que hay viejos estén aqui 
por diferente estilo. But he fails to indicate his 
sources. If any conclusions may be hazarded, 
they would be, that Mey used, in addition to 
Avianus and sop (passim in the fables) : 
Firenzuola (11, ix); Zabata (111); Massuccio 
Salernitano (xvi1); Poggio (xx); Sansovino 
(xxr). That others (e. g., xm) are, likewise, of 
Italian origin, there can be no doubt.’ It is, 
moreover, incredible that the son of Felipe Mey, 
and a Valencian, should be ignorant of Italian. 
As is well known, and as the present series of 
studies will show, with specific references, the 
novellieri were resorted to very freely by Spanish 
writers of the seventeenth century. 

The changes introduced by Mey are: (a) With 
few exceptions the stories are nationalized, the 
heroes being Martin Sinchez (1v), Luis Campuzo 
de tierra de la Mancha, y pariente de Don Quixote 
(vir), and so on; the scenes are Alcala de He- 
nares, [villa] famosa por su nombrada vniversidad 
(v1), or Bilbao (xxir), ete.‘ (6) The author, 


3 As negative results are of interest here, it may be noted 
that none of Mey’s stories occur in Trueba, Fernin Caba- 
llero, Maspons, Coelho. 

*There may be some satire in the fable of, El lobo, la 
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or compiler, has consciously endeavored to develop 
the psychology of the schematic originals. All in 
all, therefore, what with a felicitous use of local 
coloring, variety, ranging from simple anecdote 
(1m) to gasconade (Iv), witty repartee (xrx) 
and the more complex novel of the Italian type 
(x1),—not to mention the fables, all of which are 
well told,—Mey has produced, or compiled, an 
interesting anthology. 

On the present occasion all the stories and some 
of the fables (thirty-three animal fables are omit- 
ted) are summarized. The notes have been com- 
piled at first-hand. The indication of the sources 
is, in some cases, merely tentative. For conve- 
nience of reference, the stories have been numbered. 


I. 


Ext Mocuacuo y Et LADRON. 


A thief came to a well where a boy, who was 
weeping, averred that, while drawing water with 
a silver bucket, the rope had torn. The covetous 
thief undressed and went into the well. On coming 
out after an hour’s search, seeing neither his clothes 
nor the boy, he became aware of the trick that had 
been practised upon him. (pp. 11-12.) 

Source. Avianus, De Fure et paruo, (ed. Hervieux, 
pp. 278-9). That Avianus was known in Spain by 1613 
is proved—if proof be needed—by Mateo Alemin’s refer- 
ence to one of his fables, in Guzman de Alfarache, ed. 
Rivad, p. 282. See also Keidel, Zeit. f. rom. Phil. , 1901, 
p. 724. 

BiBLioGRAPHY. Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins (see 
index) ; Kirchhofs Wendunmuth, ed. Oesterley, vui, 132 
(some of the references are incorrect); Esopus, von B. 
Waldis, ed. Kurz, 2, 9. In all the versions, except 
Mey’s, the bucket is of gold. 


II. 


Ex Amico DESLEAL. 


A merchant leaves two thousand quintals of 
iron with a friend, who afterwards alleges that 
mice have eaten it. The merchant, pretending to 
believe, next day hides his friend’s son and avers 
that a kite (milanazo) has carried it off. The 


raposa y el asno, for the fox hauia estudiado leyes en Sala- 
manca y rebuelto muchas vezes 4 Bartuloy Bartuloto, y aun & 
Galeno: y se preciaua de ser muy buen juristico y sofistico 
(p. 63). 
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friend confesses, makes restoration and receives 
his boy again. (pp. 16-23.) 


Source. The Exemplario contra los engaitios y peligros 
del mundo,® (accessible to me only in Derenbourg’s variants 
to John of Capua’s Directorium vite humane), or Firen- 
zuola, Discorsi degli animali, ed. Bianchi, 1864, p. 54. 
The story likewise occurs in the Calila é Dymna, ed. Gay- 
angos, p. 33b. But the source must be sought in the 
fuller versions which descend from John of Capua. Doni, 
La moral filosophia, Vinegia, MDLU, pp. 113-116, may be 
excluded. Minor changes have been introduced deliber- 
ately, e. g.: Mey, milanazo; both the older Spanish ver- 
sions, azor; Firenzuola, uccellaccio ; Doni, passerino. The 
amount of iron also varies. 


BiBLioGRAPHY. This story, of Oriental origin, entered 
Europe through the Kalila and Dimna. See, Pantscha- 
tantra, ed. Benfey, 1, 275; m1, 120; Valentin Schumann, 
Nachtbiichlein, ed. Bolte (1893), No. 11, but especially the 
Zweite Zugabe zu V. S’s N., likewise, in the Stuttgarter 
Verein, Vol. ccix, p. 279; Kirchhof, 1, 191; Kohler, 
Kl. Schriften, 11, 592-3 ; La Fontaine, ed. Régnier, 1x, 1; 
The fables of Bidpai ( North’s trans. of The Moral Philoso- 
phie of Doni), ed. Jacobs, 1888, p. Ixxviii; Crane, Jtal. 
Popular Tales, p. 353; The Jaétakas, ed. Cowell, 1895, Vol. 
ll, pp. 127-9; Basset, Rev. des traditions pop., v1, pp. 7Off., 
Chauvin, u, 92. For the Kalila and Dimna in Spain, see 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la novela, 1905, chap. 11. 


Ill. 
Ex Doror y EL CAPITAN. 


Doctor Calderon and Captain Olmedo were 
eating partridges from the same dish. The cap- 
tain would take the best pieces, saying, este bocado 
me ahogue, seitor dotor, sino le digo uerdad. The 
doctor’s patience was finally exhausted and he 
exclaimed : ‘‘don’t swear, captain, for I believe 
you ; if in future you wish to swear, let your oath 
be that the first shot from the enemy may kill 
(derribe) you,—an oath more befitting a captain 
and old soldier like you.’’ (pp. 24-5.) 

Source. Christoforo Zabata, Diporto de’ viandanti,.. . 
in Trivigi, 1599, p. 118, tells this same story of ‘‘ i Capi- 


tan Piero da Nepi’’ and ‘‘ M. Paolo dell’ Ottanaio”’ (not a 
doctor). 


IV. 
Ext Mentrroso BuRLADO. 


Martin Sanchez was an inveterate liar ; hence 
his friends called him Martin Truthful. He was 


>It is possible that the Exemplario may be excluded as a 
direct source ; see no. 1X. 
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in the habit of calling to witness anyone with 
whom he happened to be. One day he told some 
companions of his marvelous hound, which not 
only held a hare in its mouth, but would come 
with a goodly number strung across its back—at 
least half a dozen. ‘‘ And here,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
Anton Ruiz, who would not let me say an un- 
truth.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, I would,”’ replied Anton ; ‘lie 
at your pleasure, for as you are free to lie as much 
as you like, so these gentlemen are free to believe, 
or disbelieve, such unparalleled falsehoods (tan 
(pp. 30-31.) 


descompafiadas mentiras)’’. 


V. 
Eu Printor DE vn RETABLO. 


(a) Cristoval (Christopher) de Vargas, devoted 
to the saint of his name, asked an artist to paint a 
St. Christopher. The artist insisted that it would 
be better to paint a St. Anthony ; he would even 
paint two of them. And so Christoval de Vargas 
had to seek another artist. 

(b) Likewise, some gallants (galanes) asked 
Juan de pie de palo to sing certain letrillas. But 
he insisted upon singing : 

La mafiana de San Juan 
Al punto que alboreaua. (ef. Duran, no. 1045.) 
He, too, would even sing two maftanas de San 
Juan. Parece & lo del ratin que no sabe sino vn 
agujero. (pp. 36-7.) 


VI. 
LA Mucrer AHOGADA Yy su MARIDO. 


Marina Gil, while washing clothes in the 
Henares, at Alcali, was suddenly carried down 
the stream and drowned. Her husband, Pero 
Alonso, on learning of the accident set about 
looking for Marina,—but up-stream, averring 
that as his wife had been contrary all her life she 
would doubtless remain so after death. (pp. 
40-42.) 

Source. It would be difficult to determine Mey’s direct 
source, as the story was such a familiar one that it must 
have been unnecessary to recur to a printed version. For 
Mey’s introduction and setting I have found no parallels. 
The story is found frequently in Spanish: Arcipreste de 
Talavera, ed. Pérez Pastor, 1901, p. 157; Timoneda, EI 


sobremesa . . . No. 1; Remigio Noydens, Historia moral 
del Dios Momo, Madrid, 1666, pp. 33-4. Among Latin 
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and Italian versions may be noted: Poggio, Lx; Gast, 
Convivialium, 1561, 1, p. 309; Domenichi, Facetie . . . 
Venice, 1574, p. 57; Zabata, Diporto de’ viandanti, Tri- 
vigi, 1599, p. 77. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, 142 ; Koh- 
ler, Kl. Sch. 1, 506 n. ; Jacques de Vitry, ed. Crane, No. 
eexxvii ; La Fontaine, ed. Regnier, m1, 6; Kirchhof, rv, 
186 ; Montanus, Schwankbiicher, ed. Bolte, 1899, p. 622 
(No. 89b); Pasqui?’s Jests, ed. Hazlitt, 1864, p. 27; 
Wright, Latin Stories, No. x ; Mery Tales, ed. Hazlitt, Lv ; 
Robert, Fables inéd., 1, pp. 212-13. Dr. Pietsch calls my 
attention to a version in Egbert von Liittich, Fecunda ratis, 
ed. Voigt, 1899, ll. 1378-1384. Marchesi, Sulla novella ital. 
del sec. XVU, p. 92. 


VII. 


Luis Campuzo of La Mancha, a relative of 
Don Quixote (aunque blasonaua de hidalgo de 
secutoria), was a very poor hidalgo and strove to 
conceal his poverty by pompous speech. When- 
ever he had guests he would announce, before 
proceeding to the dining-room, that the chickens 
aud partridges were ready. He likewise taught 
his servant to pluralize; thus instead of saying 
‘‘chicken’’ he must say ‘‘chickens,’’ and so 
forth—even though there were only one. On a 
certain evening Campuzo, having certain hidalgos 
as guests, asked his servant, in their presence : 
‘‘What is there for dinner this evening?”’ 
‘*Vacas,’’ he replied. The guests laughed, and 
the irate host remarked : ‘‘ This simpleton doesn’t 
know that there is no rule without an exception.”’ 
‘‘Why,’’ retorted the servant, ‘‘do you blame 
You ought to have taught me more gram- 

(pp. 44-47.) 

Quien mas se entona de lo que conuiene, 
sin pensarlo, 4 quedar burlado viene. 


me? 
mar.’’ 


VIII. 
Ex AUARIENTO. 


A miser concealed a bag of money in a solitary 
place. It was stolen by a neighbor, and when the 
miser became aware of the theft he filled the air 
with his lamentations. One who was passing by 
sought to console him, assuring him that as he 
made no use of the money he might bury a stone 
in its stead, and imagine that it was money. (pp. 
52-53. ) 

Source. Aesop, 59. 

Brsuiocrapuy. La Fontaine, 1, 20, ed. Regnier ; Ro- 
bert, Fabl. inéd., 1, p. 295. 
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IX. 
Ex, Hompre VERDADERO Y EL MENTIROSO. 


Two companions found a bag of gold. One 
suggested that they divide it ; the other insisted 
upon hiding it at the root of a tree, lest they incur 
some risk when entering the city. The false com- 
panion returned and stole the money, and when 
the matier was brought before a judge, he declared 
that the tree would bear witness. The judge and 
the litigants proceeded thither, but the false com- 
panion had, in the meanwhile, induced his father 
to get inside the tree and accuse the other. The 
judge marveled at the miraculous words which 
issued from the tree and to the end that such a 
miracle might be investigated, he had some dry 
wood placed at the root and fire set to it. Thus 
the fraud was discovered, the old man crying out, 


(pp. 65-75. ) 


Source. Probably Firenzuola (cf. No. 1, for this and 
other derivatives of the Kalila and Dymna, in all of which 
it is found), pp. 48-50. Mey has, as usual, filled out the 
accessories ; one of these he seems to have in common with 
Firenzuola, who says, for example, ‘‘ il buon uomo, o pur 
come dicemmo, lo sciocco’’ (Doni, ‘‘il buono pisellone, 
per non dir minchione’”’ ), which Mey translates, el hombre 
bueno, o si se sufre llamarle bouo. This touch is not in John 
of Capua, and if Derenbourg’s variants are complete, not 
in the Exemplario. Doni’s version, as is known, is an 
enlargement of Firenzuola’s. 


BrsuioGraPHy. Benfey, P. § 96; for other versions 
of the Kalila see 11; Kirchhof, 1, 179 ; Doni, Lord North’s 
trans., ed. Jacobs, pp. 190-202. It is to be found in the 
Jatakas, No. 98, either in the Cowell, or Steinthal (Zeit. f. 
vergleichende Litt., X11, p. 414) translations. Part of the 
tree motive, with a happy turn, is in Von der Hagen’s 
Gesammtabenteuer, XXIX. Von der Hagen’s and Lieb- 
recht’s (Geruasius von Tilbury, Otia Imperialia, p. 63) 
remarks have no justification in fact, as tree-worship is 
world-wide. (Chauvin, u, 91.) 


‘* misericordia, misericordia.”’ 


X. 


Los LABRADORES CopDIcrIosos. 


Luis Manchego once arrived at an inn, wet and 
very cold. <A fire was made, but some peasants 
took the best places at the hearth. The inn- 
keeper, on seeing that Manchego looked sad, 
asked whether some misfortune had befallen him 


on the way. Manchego replied that he had lost 
ten escudos and more, about a league and a half 
distant, near a walnut tree, hard by the road. As 
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it was night, he would not return to look for the 
money until morning. The covetous peasants, 
thinking that he spoke truly, sneaked off one by 
one,—and thus Manchego had an opportunity of 
warming himself at leisure. (pp. 81-83.) 


XI. 
La Vresa Las Mogas y EL GALLO. 


A good old woman was wont to call her maids 
at cock-crow. In order that they would not have 
to get up so early, they killed the cock ; but, con- 
trary to their expectations, the woman called them 
even earlier. (p. 76.) 

Source. Aesop, 79. 
BrBuioGRAPHY. La Fontaine, v. 6, ed. Regnier. 


XII. 
Ex. Emprerapor y su HrJo. 


The emperor of Trapisonda resolved to marry 
Florisena, daughter of the King of Natalio; she 
was under twenty, he over seventy. Arminto, his 
young son, was sent to fetch her. Florisena 
became enamoured of the prince. This love was 
reciprocated, but knowing the severity of his father 
the prince restrained himself, feigning withal not 
to understand her advances, and avoiding her 
presence as much as possible. She wrote to the 
emperor, complaining because he had sent one 
who was so rude toward her, and who declined to 
do her behests. The princess even hinted that 
the son’s indifference might be indicative of the 
father’s little love for her. The emperor bade 
the prince be more obedient to Florisena. On 
the way to the court, she continued her attempts 
to win Arminto. One night she feigned sickness, 
dismissed all her retinue save one servant, whom 
she bade call the prince. She then told him how 
she had learnt that one of her maids was seeking 
to betray her, by giving admission to a lover, dis- 
guised as a woman. She further told Arminto 
that if this occurred that night she would call 
him. The prince resolved to act as sentinel. 
Meanwhile Florisena went out, unnoticed, and 
returned at night. The prince saw a woman 
enter ; but he waited until summoned. Then he 
entered her quarters. Florisena embraced him, 
and thereupon cried out that he had dishonored 
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her. 
caught by the guards. 
emperor, 


While attempting to escape, the prince was 
When brought before the 
Florisena confessed that she was to 
blame, not Arminto; she had forced the prince, 
averring that she mistook him for her husband. 
Her wiles were successful and she was given the 


prince to wife. (pp. 97-110.) 


Source. This story is akin to the type represented by 
the history of Antiochus and Seleucus® ; but a closer par- 
allel is not known to me. 


XII. 
La ENFERMA DE Los Ojos Y EL MEDICO. 


A. widow had sore eyes and offered to pay a 
certain doctor a fixed sum if he cured her. The 
doctor took advantage of the continued absence 
of her only servant and at each visit stole some- 
thing. When the widow was cured, he demanded 
his pay, but, as she could see less in her house 
than before, she assured him that she was under 
no obligations to pay him. (pp. 115-6.) 

SouRCE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Kirchhof, 1, 112; Certayne Conceyts 
. ed, Hazlitt, 1864, p.7; Mery Tales, Wittie Questions 
.. ed. Hazlitt, No. lxxxix. 


Aesop, 21. 


(To be continued). 


Mitton A. BUCHANAN. 
University of Chicago. 





THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE FIVE 
PRINTS OF THE TESTINA AND THE 
TERMINUS POST QUEM OF THE 
ORIGINAL PRINT. LI. 


The edition of Machiavelli’s works of 1550, 
which from the head of the author on the main 
title and some or all of the sub-titles generally 
goes by the name of the Testina, is the first col- 
lective edition of all the writings of the author 
printed in the sixteenth century, 7. e., 1) the 


® See also Landau, Decam., § 12. 

1Tutte le Opere | di Nicolo Machiavelli | Cittadino et 
Secretario | Fiorentino | divise in V Parti | et di nuouo 
con somma accuratezza | ristampate | picture of the author | 
M.D.L. 
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Historie Fiorentine, 2) the Principe and what 
goes with it, 3) the Discorsi, 4) the Arte della 
Guerra, and 5) the Asino d’ Oro with the minor 
works of fiction including the Mandragola and 
Clitia. It obtained greater renown and enjoyed 
it longer than any other, for down to 1782 all 
following editions of these writings were based on 
it exclusively, the Accademia della Crusca made 
it the standard text of the author and its influence 
has not yet ceased to be felt. 

Critics have been more actively engaged in try- 
ing to determine the place where the Testina was 
printed than in the other questions connected with 
it. To be sure Gamba in his Serie dei Testi di 
Lingua, ete., 4th ed., Venice, 1839, pp. 195-195, 
partly building on the investigations of predeces- 
sors, distinguished and described five different 
prints, but neither he nor any one after him made 
a serious attempt to fix their mutual relations. On 
the contrary, Gamba No. 1 came tacitly to be 
accepted as representing the Testina,” and only a 
few years ago Lisio in his critical edition of the 
Principe*® condemned the entire Testina on the 
strength of some twenty specified errors and arbi- 
trary alterations found in No. 1, while almost 
two-thirds of these charges and the very gravest 
ones do not apply to the original print. 

As for the place of the Testina it became pretty 
well established, both for typographical and other 
reasons, that some of the later prints were made 
in Geneva, and not in 1550 or thereabouts, but 
during the first part of the following century. No 
one, however, has expressed serious doubts con- 
cerning the correctness of 1550 as the date of the 
original print except Bongi, who in an article in 
the Archivio Storico Italiano of 1897* casually 
remarked that the five prints belonged to the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Yet as this 
assertion of his was not supported by any evi- 


* A note in a copy of No. 1 in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig says: Celle ci est la vrai (!) édition origi- 
nale du 1550—et la plus correcte, ainsi citée par les Academi- 
ciens de la Crusca. 

$11 Principe di Niccolo Machiavelli. Testo Critico con 
Introduzione e Note a cura di Giuseppe Lisio, Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1899. For the Testina see here and later pp. 
xxxili f. 

‘Serie 5, vol. xrx, pp. 126-135: Un aneddoto di biblio- 


grajia Machiavellesea. The Testina is mentioned pp. 129 f. 
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dence, it was simply passed over, and two years 
later Lisio spoke again of the Testina as having 
originally appeared in 1550. 

Now a critical examination of the five prints 
of the Testina in connection with the preceding 
editions of the separate writings of Machiavelli 
yields the following results. The original print is 
not Gamba No. 1 but Gamba No. 5, which also 
by its general make up far surpasses the others. 
Of the remaining four only No. 2 derives directly 
from No. 5. No. 1 and No. 3 both rest on No. 
2, while No. 4, as might have been expected, is a 
reprint of No. 3. The first print can actually not 
belong to 1550, but its terminus post quem is 1588. 
This is proved by the fact that it has made use 
of the edition of the Arte della Guerra, Palermo, 
1587, and of that of the Asino d’ Oro, ete., includ- 
ing the Mandragola and Clitia, Roma, 1588. 


I. The Mutual Relations of the Five Prints. 


The most striking difference between Gamba 
No. 5 on the one hand and Gamba Nos. 1-4 on 
the other is found in the seven ‘ Figure’ or draw- 
ings and their explanations which accompany the 
Arte della Guerra. In No. 5 the ‘ Figure’ follow 
after the text ; in Nos. 1-4 they are inserted at 
the places to which they refer. In No. 5 the 
‘Figure’ are immediately preceded both by the 
explanations which concern all and by those which 
relate to each in particular; in Nos. 1-4 the 
former are placed between preface and text, the 
latter attached to each separate ‘Figura.’ In 
No. 5 the various kinds of troops and officers 
are designated by o, 6, X, r, s (misprint for t), 
C, 9, ®, w, S, Z, ¢, Y; in Nos, 1-4 by o, n, X, 
V, u, C, T, D, A, S, Z, r, e. In No. 5 finally 
‘Figure’ 1-6 are essentially different from the 
corresponding ones in Nos. 1-4, and ‘ Figura’ 7, 
though similar, is more elaborate. Now No. 5 
agrees in every point mentioned save the last with 
all the separate editions of the Arte of the six- 
teenth century,* and in the last, 7. e. in ‘ Figura’ 


>These editions are: Florence, Giunti, 1521, 1529 and 
1551. Venice, 1537, 1540 and 1552; Sons of Aldo, 
1540 and 1546. Comin de Trino, 1541. Glolito, 1550. 
Giglio, 1554. Palermo, Anton(i)ello degli Anton(i)elli, 
1587. I have examined all of them except Giunti, 1521 
and 1551, with regard to every point touched upon in this 
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7, with the edition of 1587, while Nos. 1-4 stand 
all alone and represent a new departure. No. 5 
therefore is the original print, and Gamba ® should 
not have said that in the case of No. 5 the 
‘Figure’ were all transferred to the end but that 
they had been allowed to remain there. 

The conclusion which has just been reached is 
confirmed by other evidence. All of the five 
prints, e. g., bear on the title-page of the Asino 
d’ Oro, ete., the statement: ‘la contenenza delle 
quali (4. e. operetie) haurai nella sequente carta.’ 
As a matter of fact, however, only No. 5 has the 
contents on the next leaf; Nos. 1-4 print them 
on the following page. Or take a few examples 
from the Principe. No. 5 retains Golpe wherever 
it occurs (chapter xvur); Nos. 1-3 (No. 4 was 
not examined in the case of the Principe) substi- 
tute Volpe for it. No. 5 invariably preserves 
contennendo (contennendi), once in chapter xIv, 
three times in XvI, five times in XIX, once in 
xx1m; Nos. 1-3 replace it by disprezzare, vile, 
abietto or disprezzato. No. 5 prints in x11 cor- 
rectly : giudicorno non potere pit vincere con lui, 
perche non voleua, ne poteano licentiarlo ; Nos. 1- 
3 put volewano in the place of voleua, an error 
which according to Lisio is still marring some of 
the most recent editions. Examples from the 
Principe and the other writings might be multi- 
plied, but I trust that this evidence will be re- 
garded as sufficient to establish the conclusion that 
Gamba No. 5 is the original print and that at the 
same time the complete agreement of Nos. 1-4 
(3) in all of these points has made it all but cer- 
tain that only one of them can be directly derived 
from No. 5 and that the remaining three must be 
derived from that one directly or indirectly instead 
of resting immediately upon No. 5. 

The discovery of the print which is directly 
based upon No. 5 is simplified by the fact that 
the four remaining ones form two groups, inas- 
much as No. 1 agrees with No. 2 page by page 
and mostly even line by line, and No. 3 corre- 
sponds to No. 4 to almost the same extent. At 


article. The others were not accessible to me lately, but 
from former consultations I feel sure they do not differ 
from the edition of 1529 in the matters at issue. 

SL. ¢., p. 195—le sette figure appartenenti all’ Arte della 
Guerra, in vece di essere inserite a’ luoghi loro, furono tutte 
trasportate al fine della medesima. . . 
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the same time it can easily be shown that No. 4 
is a poor reprint of No. 3, and that No. 1 is a 
somewhat independent reproduction of No. 2, so 
that the problem is narrowed down to the question 
as to whether it is No. 2 or No. 3 that directly 
derives from No. 5. I shall first corroborate the 
evidence which tended to show that Nos. 1-4 are 
so closely connected among each other that only 
one of them can be based on No. 5, then dispose 
of the relations of No. 4 to No. 3 and No. 1 to 
No. 2, and finally prove that only No. 2 goes di- 
rectly back to No. 5. 

The close connection which we have seen to 
exist between Nos. 1-4 is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing common deviations in the Novella. First, 
all four omit per lui in fu deliberato per lui, ne in 
esserne stato cagione la moglie, tutti i in capace di 
tutti « tuoi Baroni and once more ne in se ne 
ritornd at the close. Second, all change in the 
argument mogliere to moglie and in the text 
proper per lV’ adrieto to per l adietro and tutti quelli 
disagi to tutti gli disagi. ‘Third, all correct the 
double r in @ gli orrecchi. Fourth, all make the 
mistakes of printing quante richezze, sopra tutte, 
farai, arrichito and vn eapello in place of q. rie- 
chezze, s. tutto, farei, arricchito and vn cappello. 
If these things are added to the evidence fur- 
nished above from the Arte, the title-page of the 
Asino @ Oro and the Principe, it must be granted 
that only one of the four can directly rest upon 
No. 5. 

The dependence of No. 4 upon No. 3 is so self- 
evident that I have compared of No. 4 only the 
general explanatory remarks on the ‘Figure’ and 
the Novella. In the former No. 4 adds to two 
misprints of No. 3 possitate in place of possiate ; 
in the latter there is quite a list of additional errors 
without the compensation of a single correction. 
tanta, veleua, grando for tanta, voleua, grado; the 
omissions of lo before costringeua and of se before 
giouera ; e’ ei sono, solemne, pericolo, che’ il in place 
of e’ ct sono, solenne, pericoli, che’l; finally the 
unnecessary substitutions of buon partito and la 
quale fi for buono partito and la qual fi. None 
of these errors and substitutions recur in No. 3 or 
in any of the other prints of the Testina, but 
pericolo, buon partito, la quale fu and the omis- 
sion of Jo are found in the edition of Genova of 
1798 which had the misfortune of using No. 4 for 
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its basis in the Novella, and the first three expres- 
sions also in the most sumptuous of all editions of 
Machiavelli, that of Milan of 1810-1811 in eleven 
large quarto volumes, which in its turn rests on 
that of Geneva of 1798. No. 4 therefore cannot 
have been the basis of No. 3, but must be a re- 
print of it, probably made by a publisher and 
compositors not familiar with the Italian language. 

The dependence of No. 1 upon No. 2 is re- 
vealed by the following examples from the Novella 
and the Principe. In the Novella No. 1 alone con- 
tains the misprints honorissimamente, nondimento, 
and once honesta for honoratissimamente, nondi- 
meno and Honesta. Only No. 1 changes vsuraia, 
in casa Roderigo, & casa Gio. Matteo, nimici, bene- 
fitio and sapiendo to vsuraria, in casa di R., a casa 
di G. M., nemici, beneficio and sapendo. No. 1 
alone corrects trarnerlo and siene into trarnelo and 


sieno. While no special weight shall be attached 


to honorissimamente and honesta, nondimento and 
some of the alterations actually do recur in later 
editions, e. g. those of London of 1747 and 1772 
and surely would have crept into other prints of 
the Testina if any of them had used No. 1 for its 


basis. 

The Principe manifests the same solitary and 
independent position of No. 1. Nos. 5, 2 and 3 
(No. 4 was not compared) offer doi modi (Iv), 
giouorono (vit), strasordinaria (vit), tuorre (1X) 
where No. 1 has the more modern forms due modi, 
giouarono, straordinaria, torre. Nos. 5, 2 and 
3 have in common the misprints, honoramente 
(vir), rifugirse (x), la natu (!) de’ fiumi (xIv), 
quadarsi (xv) where No. 1 reads correctly hono- 
ratamente, rifugirsi, la natura de’ fiumi, guardarsi. 
On the other hand Nos. 5, 2 and 3 print cor- 
rectly : tirarsi dietro i popoli (1v), tutti quelli che 
de gli ordini nuoui farebbono bene (v1), vi si fondi 
(1x), @ loro pare esser equali & lui (1x), durare 
poca fatiea (x11) where No. 1 has trarsi dietro i 
p., tutti quelli che gli ordini, ete., vi si fonda, a 
loro per esser, ete., dare p. f. Since No. 1, there- 
fore, can not possibly have been the source of No. 
2, but on the contrary derives from it, just as 
No. 4 from No. 3, it remains only to determine 
whether No. 2 or No. 3 directly depends on No. 
5. Here evidence is more scarce, but it appears 
nevertheless on close examination. 

The first clue that No. 2 and not No. 3 is based 
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on No. 5 was furnished to me by a misplaced 
comma in the Novella. Only Nos. 5 and 2 
punctuate Fratel, mio io ho teco; No. 3 does not 
punctuate here at all. For the rest the Novella 
yields no evidence unless it be the wrong punctu- 
ation che aleuna donna, fusse spiritata in No. 3 
which is repeated e. g. in the editions of 1679 
and 1680 and 1726 but not in No. 2. In the 
explanations of the Figure, No. 2 has no error; 
No. 3 prints mostrawi and @ caratteri in place of 
mostrarui and 6 caratteri, mistakes repeated again 
in the edition of 1726. In the heading over the 
text of the Principe No. 2 in accordance with 
No. 5 reads Segretario; No. 3 has changed this 
to the usual spelling Secretario. No. 2 gives the 
main title exactly like No. 5; No. 3 erroneously 
adds Al Santissimo et Beatissino Padre, Signore 
Nostro Clemente VII. Pont. Mass. which properly 
belongs to the Historie only. No. 2 puts the 
general table of contents in its due place; No. 3 
inserts it between the Proemio and the text of the 
Historie. No. 2 reproduces the privilege concern- 
ing the print and sale of the Historie, Principe 
and Discorsi granted by Clemens VII to Blado ; 
No. 3 omits both. These points in favor of No. 
2 are not many in number, but I trust they will 
be sufficient, all the more so, because in spite of 
some ornamental initials and the like, the whole 
make up of No. 3 is inferior to that of No. 2. 
No. 5, therefore, is the original print and should 
be called A. No. 2=—B is based upon No. 5. It 
shows a certain independence in making, as we 
have seen, the more radical alterations that dis- 
tinguish the four other prints from No. 5. Besides 
it is the only one that at least in a few cases in the 
Principe—I refer to most of the substitutions for 
contennendo, to which parato a resister alli suot 
colpi in place of parato @ resisterla (!) (close of 
xIv) may be added—consulted another edition 
besides No. 5. No. 1=-C makes some more 
changes but mostly only cfan orthographical nature, 
modernizing antiquated forms; at the same time 
it corrects not a few typographical errors without 
however failing to commit some new ones of its 
own. No. 3 is upon the whole a faithful, almost 
a slavish reprint of No. 2; as a rule it does not 
even correct the most obvious misprints but is 
guilty of quite a number of new ones. The con- 
fusion which reigns from the main title to the 
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beginning of the text of the Historie may be partly 
due to the use of a copy of No. 2, the first leaves 
of which were mutilated or misplaced. No. 4= 
E is an often faulty reproduction of No. 3, of 
which no good of any kind can be said and which 
should be carefully guarded against. 

No. 5 seems gradually to have lost reputation. 
For while the original compilers of the Vocabolario 
degli Accademici della Crusca had used it by the 
side of No. 1 and No. 3, in the fifth edition of 
1863 only the latter two are specially cited. 
Jacques Charles Brunet in his Manuel du Libraire, 
etc., of 1862, Tome 111, p. 1275, goes so far as to 
class it among the prints of the Testina that have 
‘tres-peu de valeur.’ This investigation, I trust, 
has shown on the contrary that No. 5 is the only 
one among the five that can have any sort of value 
for the constitution of the text’ and above all the 
only one by the aid of which the relation of the 
Testina to previous prints can be studied. No. 1 
perhaps contains fewer ordinary misprints than 
any other, but it shows at the same time the most 
numerous intentional modernisations and devia- 
tions from No. 5 and therefore is by no means 
qualified to stand as the representative of the 
Testina in any question of text criticism. It has 
both the excellencies and the shortcomings of an 
old picture that at one time was touched up to suit 
the taste of a younger owner. 


(To be continued). 


A. GERBER. 
Wiesbaden. 





Browvrir 30, 53, 132, 2957. I. 


fenden wordum wéold wine Scyldinga, 
léof land-fruma, lange ahte. 30 f. 


In a most kind and helpful review of my trans- 
lation of Beowulf—the justice of his corrections in 
the main I gratefully admit—Professor Klaeber 


™The value of T5 for a constitution of the text is limited 
by the fact that it rests solely on previous prints of very 
different merit and not on any manuscript authority. In 
cases, however, where the latter is scarce or wanting the 
sometimes very bright emendations of T 5 should not be 
left unheeded. 
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recently (Anglia Betblatt, 16, 225) dissented from 
my rendering of these lines, with the comment that 
‘whatever our interpretation of line 31 may be, 
wordum wéold is ‘wielded his word’ (W. Morris).”’ 
This certainly is one possible interpretation, pro- 
viding the ms. reading is accepted. But should 
it be? 

The ms. reading may well be preferred to a 
baker’s dozen or more of the many emendations 
or interpretations which have been offered. Pro- 
fessor Kock ( Anglia, 27, 221-223) has summarized 
a number of these: Thorpe and Grein, dhte used 
absolutely ; Bugge, place line 31 after 32 ; Heyne- 
Socin supply geweald, as object of ahte, out of 
wordum wéold; Rieger, read life for leof; Kluge, 
lendagas or land for lange; Liibke, land for leof ; 
Cosijn, lange Arage (ef. 54) for lange ahte; 
Trautmann, langre @hte, the long possession ; 
Sievers (Beitrage, 9, 136), lacuna. Kock him- 
self proposes lan geahte (cf. lan in lanlade, Codex 
Dipl., ed. Kemble, 3, 165. 52, perhaps originally 
lén as in lénland, lé&ne lif, léndagas; geahte, not 
in Bosworth-Toller but recorded in A®lfrie’s Homi- 
lies, Sweet’s Reader, p. 65, 1. 122). Lange 
occurs at the end of the line in the ms., and 
Kock contends the ge should be read with ahte in 
the next line (cf. mange] Azon, same page, and 
nege |feah, second next page). 

A suggestion of Professor Sievers, later than 
that summarized above, which he urges apparently 
with conviction (Beitrage, 29, 308), is that wor- 
dum wéold should be translated ‘‘ der worter wol- 
tete,’’ adding ‘‘d. h. nicht etwa ‘der gebote 
waltete,’ d. h. ‘befahl, regierte’ (so z. b. noch 
Heyne-Socin,® 285), sondern wortlich ‘als er 
noch sprechen konnte,’ d. h. kurz vor seinem 
tode (damit wiire denn auch zugleich die anderung 
von lange ahte in lange Arage abgelehnt, an die 
ich selbst einmal Beitr. 9, 136 zweifelnd gedacht 
hatte ; vgl. auch Cosijn, Aant. 1.) Die stelle 
erinnert dann an meaht Ai medsel-ewidum worda 
zewealdan? Guthl., 989, ‘kannst du noch 
sprechen,’ von einem todkranken .. . und, wenn 
auch etwas entfernter an solche wie .... 
laté meahte elnes uncydiz arede 3ewealdan Guthl. 
1199, und ahnlich Aéah hé late meahte ... orede 
3ebrédan ib. 1138.”’ 

Though some of these emendations are sug- 
gestive, none are satisfactory. Kock’s is as im- 


swa hé 
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possible as Kluge’s. The interpretation of Siev- 
ers, apart from other considerations, leaves 1. 31 
unexplained, and it is impossible, moreover, to 
see how the two lines could ever be brought into 
accord, if 1. 30 is explained as he explains it— 
barring such an emendation as Kock’s with its 
use of */an (or Jen) in so violent a pregnant sense. 

It would, of course, be desirable to leave the 
Ms. unaltered, but no possible expenditure of in- 
genuity seems able to provide a satisfactory inter- 


pretation. The only constructions possible would 


seem to be: (1) wéold intransitive, wordum in- 
strumental ; (2) wordum object of wéold; (3) 
ahte used absolutely ; (4) afte with implied ob- 
ject, either geweald from wéold or land from land- 


fruma. As regards (1) there is no difficulty in 
assuming that wéo/d is used intransitively ; cf. gif 
hé wealdan modt, 442. The use of the instru- 
mental wordum with it must be justified, however ; 
for this see below. As regard (2), setting aside 
Sievers’s interpretation as inadmissible, there re- 
mains what I suppose to be Klaeber’s view, 
namely that the phrase means ‘‘ wielded words,”’ 
irrespective of a particular time, 7. e., ‘‘ made 
use of words,’’ in quasi-figurative analogy to 
““waepnum weold.’’ When (2) in this interpreta- 
tion is taken with (3) or (4), parallelism involves 
an awkward juxtaposition of ideas, ‘‘wielded his 
words, held possession—or possessed the land’’ — 
‘*held sway’’ must be excluded as involving 
zeugma, if wéold is taken in this sense, or an im- 
possible pregnant use of ahte. Moreover, it may 
be confidently urged (a contention that applies to 
this interpretation but with still greater force to 
that of Sievers) that the poet would have written 
Aenden hé wordum wealdan moste; ef. Aenden hie 
Aim wepnum wealdan miéston, 2038 ; Aenden hé 
burh-welan briican méste, 3100. With (3) and 
(4), we reach the fundamental difficulty. The 
use of ahte absolutely or with an implied object 
is, as Kock says in correction of Heyne-Socin, 
not supported by similar constructions in the 
poem. 

If the ms. reading is not preserved, it is plain 
that the fact that there is a difficulty in each line 
(for wealdan in intransitive use is unusual) points 
to a resolution of these difficulties by taking the 
lines together. One emendation which does this 
is that on which my translation was based. It 
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was proposed by Professor Bright in 1895 (Mod- 
ern Language Notes, 10, 85), who reads : 


Zenden wordum geweald wine Seyldinga, 
léof land-fruma, lange ahte. 


Bright notes March’s wordonweald (Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, p. 88) as not far astray ; also 
Heyne’s suggestion to supply geweald as an object 
for ahte from wordum weold. Bright’s emenda- 
tion, through his change of wéold which brings 
geweald into the text, is a substantial advance 
upon these suggestions. It has not merely the 
ad hoc merit of meeting and disposing of all the 
difficulties of the passage, but approves itself 
when tested from every point of view. 

Bright refers to the frequent use of geweald with 
agan and uses in illustration Orosius, p. 288, 1]. 
9, 10, Aut hé Aus ilean rices ahte geweald fe his 
widsermanna &r ahte. This passage is a close and 
interesting parallel, but it would have been well 
also to have cited the poem itself, hé ah ealra 
geweald, 1727, also 1088b, and the excellent 
parallel (though with habban not dgan and with 
word in the genitive), sé-4e his wordes geweald 
wide hefde, 79. 

A point in Bright’s reading will be perceived, 
the construction of wordum as an instrumental, of 
which Klaeber probably does not approve ; what- 
ever our interpretation of line 31 may be, wordum 
weold, he says, is ‘‘ wielded his word,’’ a state- 
ment which involves rejection of the possible use 
here, as in 442, of wealdan as intransitive and 
therefore of wordum as an instrumental. But this 
construction need not be viewed with suspicion ; 
the frequent use of word in the instrumental with 
verbs of saying, asking, greeting, praying, prais- 
ing, teaching, offering, ete., might readily occa- 
sion its use in reference to an act or function 
mentally pictured as involving the verbal delivery 
of commands or of judicial decisions. Moreover, 
in the present case, in the half-line immediately 
preceding, the word bed is used, rendering the 
use of wordum, though in a subordinate clause, 
natural and possible (cf. wordum bédon, 176; 
that biddan here = ‘pray’ is immaterial). The 
passages cited by Sievers cannot be accepted as 
defining an exclusive application of the phrase ; 
the necessity for its use in the sense ‘still could 
frame words’’ would be too infrequent. There 
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is no difficulty, further, in the use of the instru- 
menial as compared with the genitive despite line 
79, sé- Je his wordes geweald wide hefde. In this 
passage the context renders use of the genitive 
natural, as implying power over, as well as by, 
his words in choosing a name for the hall. 

Not only does Bright’s reading need no defence 
from the stylistic standpoint, but on the contrary 
the passage as amended falls under one of the 
most frequent types of rhetorical structure in the 
poem, a-+ 2, / x', +- a (a, 2’, indicating parallel 
clauses, a + a, a syntactic whole). The structure 
presented by the ms. reading, on the contrary, is 
one for which no precise parallel offers itself in 
the poem, which indeed makes use of but a few 
of its general type (e. g., ll. 131, 180 ff., 484 ff). 
The point has some force for the structure in 
question, y + 2, / z+ y, is one that would have 
presented not the slightest difficulty, in managing 
the alliteration or otherwise, to the poet, had its 
use seemed to him effective or desirable. He does 
not use it, however, while that of the proposed 
reading occurs everywhere. 

The ms. reading may be explained as due to 
accidental omission of ge- (as probably in 652a 
and 1783a), an omission which might readily oc- 
cur owing to the frequent separation of the prefix 
from the word to which it belonged, and subse- 
quent change of wéald to wéold (if the original 
indeed had not eo for ea). The question may 
here be answered why, if an emendation of the 
character proposed is under consideration, it 
should not possibly take the form Aenden worda 
geweald ... lange Gite instead of wordum ge- 
weald in order to accord with |. 79, his wordes 
geweald wide hefde. Apart from the difference 
of meaning already adverted to, a scribal error 
involving a change of worda ge weald (weold) to 
wordum weold is highly improbable, even suppos- 
ing an unusually ill-written or illegible original. 


(To be continued). 


C. G. CHtILp. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE UR-HAMLET PROBLEM. 


Professor Cunliffe’s reply to the article by 
Professor Jack on Thomas Kyd and the Ur-Ham- 
let-—both of which appeared in recent issues of 
The Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation '—makes superfluous the detailed refutation 
which the present writer had projected. There is 
one point in Professor Cunliffe’s counter claims, 
however, which deserves greater emphasis and 
another upon which I venture to suggest that 
direct evidence is wanting. 

Professor Cunliffe, in summing up his own con- 
clusions, directly reverses the views set forth by 
Mr. Jack, and declares :— 

I. ‘*That Nash had a dramatist or dramatists 
in mind in this paragraph. 

II. It is perfectly clear that Nash knew of a 
Hamlet drama and this paragraph does throw 
some light upon its authorship.’’ 

My own view as to the two issues may be sum- 
marized thus : . 

I. Nash had in mind not merely one dramatist, 
but a group, ‘‘a sort’’—Kyd being among the 
number. 

II. The paragraph may serve as corroborative 
testimony, if all other evidence indicates Kyd’s 
authorship of an Ur-Hamlet. Taken alone, how- 
ever, it proves nothing definite on this point and 
does not make it entirely clear either that Nash 
knew of a Hamlet drama then, or that such a 
play was then in existence—the last two points 
being for our purposes identical. 


I. The claim that Nash had in mind not merely 
one but a group, or type, of dramatists seems to 
the writer borne out by every consideration. 
There is always, in the first place, some argument 
prima facie in favor of accepting the more obvious 
interpretation of a passage, so that it would be 
natural to assume that if Nash used the plural 
forms here, it was because he had more than one 
person in mind, It is easy, of course, to multiply 
instances to which, for various reasons, such an 
assumption would not apply and the supporters of 





1 Professor Jack’s article appeared in the issue for 
December, 1905, and Professor Cunliffe’s reply in the 
following number, March, 1906, 
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Kyd’s claim have quite generally construed this 
as such an instance. 


It seems strange, however, 
that the interpretation of the plural form as a 
mere device should ever have suggested itself to 
critics when the whole meaning and force of the 
passage—taken in or out of its context intimately 
involve the idea of plurality. 


Besides the accept- 
ance of the plural significance disposes of all 
difficulties of interpretation—allowing for all pos- 
sible references to Kyd and accounting for those 
which are less obviously or correctly applicable to 
him. 

A. The whole context bears out such an inter- 
pretation—if one more argument as to context 
may be ventured, since Nash, in spite of a highly 
digressive style as to details, is apt to keep to some 
of the larger relations of unity. The Epistle be- 
gins almost at once with talk of dramatists and 
drama and pursues the subject to the beginning of 
the fourth paragraph leaving it then with these 
words :— 

‘To leave these to the mercie of their mother 
tongue that feed on nought but the crummes 
that fal from the translators trencher, &c.’’ Cer- 
tainly the reference here is to dramatists and their 
inadequate handling of the classics, but why one 
dramatist rather than more when the description 
is capable of a wider application? Then follows 
a somewhat rambling discussion of Greene’s mer- 
its, of the prevailing taste in fiction, and finally 
of the ignorance of Nash’s opponents in the Mar- 
prelate controversy, with which Nash checks him- 
self in the words, ‘‘ But least I might seeme with 
these night crowes Nimis curiosus in aliena repub- 
lica, P’le turne backe to my first text of studies 
of delight, and talke a little in friendship with a 
few of our triuiall translators.’’ It was with the 
dramatists’ irreverent treatment of the classics 
that he left off and it is to these dramatists that 
he now instinctively reverts, as to the worst among 
all the ‘‘triuiall translators,’’ and so the ones to 
whom itis most fitting that he shall ‘‘talke a little’’ 
in the candour of friendship. What more trivial 
translator indeed could have been anywhere found 
than the typical Elizabethan dramatist — hard 
pressed as he almost invariably was by financial 
need, and always greedy for dramatic material, 
rushing unprepared into the sacred task of inter- 
preting the classics and, if he found himself une- 
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qual to the production of even garbled versions, 
contenting himself with building upon the labors 
of others, even filching directly from the English 
versions of Seneca when the fine sentences to be 
found there served his especial need. Moreover, 
it is just these most flagrant offenders whom Nash 
chooses as offering the strongest contrast to ‘‘ those 
men of import’’ whom, in the paragraph imme- 
diately following, he cites—lest he should ‘ con- 
demne all and commend none ’’—-as having ‘‘la- 
boured with credit in this laudable kinde of Trans- 
lation’’ and ‘‘ merueilouslie inriched the Latine 
tongue with the expence of their toyle.’’ It is 
clear that, in this second paragraph, he has a 
group or type in mind ; for he names one man as 
being ‘‘in the forefront,’’ and refers to ‘‘ manie 
other reverent Germaines’’ several of them by 
name. Thus, the very accuracy and force of the 
antithesis lies in the contrasting of one group with 
another. 

B. But aside from any inference derived from 
the context, and aside, too, from the employment 
of the more common plural forms, it should be 
noted that the more distinctive words in the pas- 
sage point strongly to the literal plural. Thus, 
Nash explicitly says that he will talk with a few 
of the ‘‘triuiall translators ”’ 
to characterize the group—a group not of neces- 
sity all Senecan, except so far as the Senecan in- 
fluence was general at that time and naturally 
involved the intermeddling with the classies which 
he now meant to blame chiefly. These are his 
words :— 


and then proceeds 


“Tt is a common practise nowadaies amongst a 
sort of shifting companions that runne through 
every arte and thrive by none, &c.’’ Nothing could 
be more explicit than Nash’s reference to a type 
as such and no reference more in point—as gener- 
alizations go—than this is, if applied to the Eliz- 
abethan dramatists ; whereas, as Professor Cunliffe 
points out, it is grossly inapplicable to the men 
whose labors were involved in the 1581 trans- 
lations of Seneca. Both the facts in the case and 
the implications of the vivid phrasing suggest that 
Nash was hardly guilty of the anti-climax of 
limiting to one a reference clearly applicable to a 
considerable group. 

C. The acceptance of a literal plural leaves 
undisturbed all possible references to Kyd, since 
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he may easily have been included in all and 
especially glanced at i As one of the 
most prominent dramatists of the day and the 
chief representative of the Senecan school, he 
would naturally have been in the forefront of 
reference and Professor Jack does not, at any 
point, prove the impossibility of his having been 
referred to. 

1. Kyd is not yet proved to have been a seri- 
vener ; but his parent’s occupation, his knowledge 
of legal terms, and especially his shifting career, 
suggest that he might have dipped enough into 
such an employment as to warrant his being 
included in Nash’s reference. 

2. No one can be quite sure whether Nash 
meant to play upon Kyd’s name in the expression 
‘* Kidde in Aesop.’’? Aside from the fact that, 
in citing Aesop and in drawing upon animal life, 
he was following his common vein of illustration, 
it is not clearly proved that he changed the name 
of the animal in order to play upon Kyd’s name, 
any more that it is proved that he draws here 
directly from The Shepherd’s Calendar. There 
is no obvious reason why a pun could not have 
been intended, whatever may be the probability. 

3. Professor Jack does not sustain his argument 
that the students addressed would probably not 
have understood any detailed reference to Kyd’s 
pamphlet from the Italian or to The Spanish 
Tragedy. It is possible, of course, that students at 
Oxford and Cambridge should not have known, 
after its publication, of a pamplilet 


sole. 


three years 
on a subject of considerable interest and by one 
of the best known authors of the day. It is, of 
course, possible too, that they might not have 
seen or been familiar with one of the two or three 
most popular plays of that day. The question of 
probability, however, is at least an open one and 
in any case, one should hardly need reminding 
that conventional literary forms, such as Epistles, 
Dedications, &e., do not limit their range of in- 
terest to the persons addressed, but serve as mere 
mediums for the conveyance of literary opinion. 
Dryden, as well as the Elizabethans, abound in 
illustrations of this use. It may be inferred, then, 
that Kyd is not excluded from any of the refer- 
ences thus far suggested. 

D. The plural interpretation of the passage— 
besides allowing for references to Kyd—explains 
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those less obviously or accurately applicable to 
him, 

1. Mr. Boas? claims that Nash, in his thrusts 
at Kyd’s unscholarly handling of the classics, was 
guilty of ‘‘scurrillous depreciation of his rival’s 
classical attainments,’’ whereas Mr. Jack takes 
the comparative inaccuracy of the charge to mean 
that Kyd was not referred to at all. If, how- 
ever, we recognize the reference as being not 
merely to Kyd, but to a group in which he was 
included, Nash’s only injustice to him is that 
which inevitably comes to some with any sweeping 
adverse generalization as to a class. Moreover, 
this injustice is still further minimized by the fact 
that—as Mr. Boas admits—Kyd shows himself, 
in his efforts with both Italian and classic mate- 
rial, a careless translator.* 

2. The same general explanation might apply 
to Nash’s blame of those who filch sentences from 
the English Seneca, since Kyd seems not to be 
among the flagrant offenders in this connection. 

E. Even the references commonly cited as 
strikingly applicable to Kyd—barring the ques- 
tionable one in the pun, which will be discussed 
later—may easily be interpreted as wide enough 
to include a group. 

1. Professor Jack is, of course, right in calling 
attention to the prevalence of Senecan influence 
among the dramatists of that time, but his infer- 
ence from this fact that Nash, in calling attention 
to it, could not have had Kyd in mind, is unten- 
able. Kyd would naturally be thought of, per- 
haps conspicuously, in any such generalization, but 
the prevalence of the influence is being empha- 
sized along with its intensity, and without the 
literal plural this force would be lost. 

2. The same general argument applies to those 
who ‘‘intermeddle with Italian translations,’’ to 
those who ‘‘haue not learned . . the iust measure 
of the Horizon without an hexameter’’ and to 
those who ‘‘ bodge up a blanke verse with ifs and 
ands.’ The prevalence of the fault is no argu- 
ment against Kyd’s being referred to, but fur- 
nishes another proof of the literal plural signifi- 
cance of the passage. 

We may then assume that while Nash, in the 


99 


* Thomas Kyd, ¥. M. Boas, 1904, p. xlv—-xlvi, 
* Tbid., pp. xvii-xx. , 
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disputed paragraph, might have had Kyd more 
or less in mind at every point, he was writing 
primarily of a group in which Kyd was naturally 
included. This conclusion by no means destroys 
the possibility of Kyd’s being here indicated as 
the author of an Ur-Hamlet, but it suggests con- 
siderable need of caution as to the inference, and 
some re-examination of the evidence on that par- 
ticular point. ‘The writer’s own view as to the 
question has already been stated, but is repeated 
here for clearness :— 

II. That the paragraph may serve as corrobo- 
rative of other testimony as to an Ur-Hamlet, but 
that taken alone, it proves little. The argument 
from probabilities may be considerable, but it 
must be distinguished from that of certainty. 

1. For one thing, although the context and 
later references make it seem probable that Nash 
in speaking of ‘‘ whole Hamlets’’ and ‘‘ handfulls 
of tragicall speaches,’’ has in mind a play, it is 
not impossible that he means merely The Hystorie 
of Hamblet, as illustrating the climax of the 
tragic or melodramatic. Certainly that tale, being 
newly translated into the English along with other 
tales from Belleforrest’s Histoires Tragiques, and 
doubtless current among the dramatists of the day, 
abounds in ‘‘ tragicall speaches’’ and so might 
reasonably be said to have ‘‘ handfulls’’ of them, 
if length rather than number be taken as the 
measure. Moreover, Nash was, in any case, using 
the expression ‘‘ whole Hamlets’’ in a figurative 
sense, since he must have known of the existence 
of the prose tale and its equipment of ‘‘ tragicall 
speaches,’’ and would not have inferred that a 
Hamlet play was taken directly from Seneca 
when he was blaming others for ignorance of the 
classics. Such loose phrasing must be carefully 
dealt with. 

2. Then, too, as to the chief evidence from 
which Nash’s declaration of Kyd’s authorship is 
usually inferred, i. e., the expression ‘‘ the Kidde 
in Aesop.’’ The present writer has already ex- 
pressed some slight doubt that a pun was intended, 
though readily admitting such a possibility. Even 
granting the pun, however, it is a rash inference 
to conclude that it meant he was to indicate Kyd 
as the author of an Ur-Hamlet. The word Ham- 
lets is used in one connection, whereas the possible 
pun on Kyd’s name occurs several lines later in a 
different connection ; so that we are hardly justified 
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in inferring between the two passages such inter- 
relations of reference as would be necessary for a 
definite statement that Nash meant to indicate 
Kyd as author of a Hamlet play. 

Fortunately, outside testimony, at least as to 
the existence of an early Hamlet, seems more 
definite, inasmuch as Henslowe has an entry in his 
Diary, ‘*9 of June 1594, Rd. at hamlet... viis,”’ 
and Lodge in his Wits’ Miserie [1596], mentions 
‘¢ the Ghost which cried so miserably at the theater 
like an Oister wife Hamlet revenge.’ Certainly 
Henslowe’s reference here seems clear and Lodge’ s, 
taken with that, practically conclusive ; so that 
the two somewhat reinforce the possibility that 
Nash’s reference was to a play, but it must be 
remembered, for accuracy, that Henslowe’s record 
was five years later than Nash’s Epistle (1589) 
and Lodge’s Wit’s Miserie still two years later ; 
so that their mention of a play at these later dates 
does not prove that Nash knew of it in 1589. 

If, however, we accept all favorable possibilities 
as certainties, —conceding that a Hamlet-play did 
exist in 1589 and that it could not, in that form, 
or at that time, have been written by Shakspere— 
it seems highly probable that Kyd was the author 
of the early play and if so, that Nash had him 
vaguely in mind as such in his reference to ‘‘ whole 
Hamilets.’’ Kyd’s strong claim to the authorship 
ofan Ur-Hamlet however——granting its exisience— 
rests, not on the reference in the paragraph, how- 
ever valuable that may have proved as a clue, 
but upon the evidence furnished by the resem- 
blance between the acknowledged works of Kyd 
and the 1603 quarto of Hamlet. Whoever denies 
Kyd’s authorship of the assumed play must be 
ready to account for these strong resemblances, if 
not to suggest a more probable author. 


O. L. HatcHer. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





CHARMS TO RECOVER STOLEN 
CATTLE. 


The two charms that follow have not been pub- 
lished, so far as I know, and have been gleaned 
from Cambridge mss. in the swath of the indus- 


trious Cockayne. Though the first, as far as it 
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goes, is practically identical with the version in 
Leechdoms, 3, 286, the second exhibits important 
variations in the Latin formula and offers a better 
and clearer text. 

(A.) Ms. C. C. C. 190, fol. 130 (Wanley, 
p. 110). 

Gif feoh sy under fangen. Gif hit sy hors, 
sin3 on his feteran odde on his bridele. Gif hit 
sy oder feoh, sinz3 on At fot’ spor and ontend iii 
candela and dryp on Act hofree Aet wex priwa. 
Ne mez hit pe nan man forhelan. Gif hit sy 
innorf, Sin3 ponne on feower healfe pees huses and 
ene on middan: Crux Christi’ reducat. Crux 
Christi per furtum periit, inventa est. Abraham 
tibi semitas, uias, montes, concludat; Iob et 
flumina ; [Iacob te]* ad iudic[i]um lizatum per- 
ducat. Judeas Crist ahenz3an,—/et heom com to 
wite swa stranzan,—3e dydan heom deeda pa wyr- 
restan. Hy /eat drofe onzuldon ; helon hit to 
hearme micclum, for pam hi hit forhelan ne 
mihtan. 

In Cockayne’s version there follows a rhyth- 
mical formula of about eighteen lines, which sets 
forth the legal right of the original owner to the 
property, and which will be given in full further 
on in this article. 

In the Cambridge ms. this charm follows imme- 
diately after a brief extract from Ex Decretis 
Sancti Gelasiti Pape. It also appears in B. M. 
ms. Harl. 438, fol. 128 (new numbering, in pen- 
cil, 188b), which is a transcript from ms. C. C. C. 
190, made by Mr. John Richford and others, and 
donated to the Museum by D. George Hickes. 

(B.) Ms. C. C. C. 41, fol. 227-228 (margin) ; 
new numbering, fol. 207-208. 

Crux Christi reducat. Crux Christi periit et 
inuenta est. Habracham tibi uias, montes, si- 
luafs], semitas, flumina[s], andronas [andrones], 
[con]cludat ; Isaac tibi tenebras inducat ; Crux 
Iacob* te a[d] iudic[i]um ligatum perducat. 
Iudei Christum crucifixerunt per simum ; sibi met 
ipsum perpetrauerunt opus ; celaureunt quod non 
potuerunt celare : sic nec hoc furtum celatur nec 
celare possit per dominum nostrum. 


1 See Stopford Brooke’s note on this heathen ceremony, 
Hist. Early Eng. Lit., p. 478. 

?Ms. always XPI. 3 See following Ms. 

‘This gives the proper reading for A. It may be noted 
that B omits Job. 
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A fragment of this charm appears in Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology, Stallybrass, 1880-1888, 4, 
1849: 

Abraham tibi semitas vias, montes concludat 
Job et flumina, Isaac tibi tenebras inducat. Jacob 
te ad iudicium ligatum perducat.* 

A later version of this same fragment appears 
in English in an Oxford Ms. (seventeenth century), 
Bibl. Bod]. e Mus. 243, fol. 34: 

Abraham shutt y° way to thee y' y" ronne no 
further/ Isaack send darknes to thee y‘ y"presume 
to goe no further. Jacob be w” thee & bringe 
thee to this place N. + returne returne in y® name 
of y° father & y* sonne & y* holy ghost. Amen. 

Saye® this Orison afore sayd turning thee into 
y° 4 parts of y° worlde & then goe to y° church 
& cause a masse to be songe of y*® holy ghost 3 
dayes together & y* theefe shall come agayne 
without fayle by y° grace of god. probatum est. 

Now, as A and B agree in all essential details 
except in the passage, Abraham tibi, . . 
perducat ; as this passage is inaccurate and corrupt 
in both versions ; as it is introduced abruptly, with 
serious interruption to the context ; as it is found 
both in Grimm and in a later English ms. inde- 
pendent of the Crua Christi reducat ; it is evident 
that we have here two independent charms loosely 
and carelessly tacked together. I have not been 
able, however, to discover a fuller or more accu- 
rate version of this interpolated charm. 

The conclusion of A, Iudeas Crist ahenzan, ete., 
is evidently translated either from B or from some 
older Latin version. The original must certainly 
have been Latin, not English. 

Both charms (disregarding the Abraham tibi, 
ete.) are clearly ritualistic, developing out of 
priestly ceremonies based on the well-known 
legend of the finding of the Cross by St. Helena. 
The form of the charm,—parallelism, or ‘‘ similia 
similibus,’’—is one of the oldest and most wide- 
spread.’ A, however, omits the application to 


5Grimm’s punctuation is reproduced. It might, how- 
ever, make the connection of the separate clauses clearer 
by placing a semicolon after concludat and after inducat. 
The source of this fragment is not given. 

6 The italicized words appear in the Ms. in red ink. 

7See M. Miller, Uber den Stilform der altdeutschen Zau- 
berspriiche bis 1300, Gotha, 1901, pp. 36-39; O. Eber- 
mann, Blut- und Wundsegen, Palestra, xxiv, 131 ff. ; 
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the deed in hand, swa nefre Aeos ded forholen 
ne wyrSe, as in A and B of Grein- Wiilcker. 

Although in these two versions allusion is made 
to the miraculous finding of the Cross, there is no 
mention of St. Helena by name, as in Grein- 
Wiilcker, 1, 325, C, and in the two following 
versions,—one from an unpublished English ms. 
of the seventeenth century, the other a popular 
version common to the peasants of Pomerania. 
The English version, taken from Bibl. Bodl. ms. 
116, fol. 71, exhibits a curious mixture of me- 
dizeval divination and of direct prayer to the saint. 

Bibl. Bodl. Douce ms. 116, fol. 71, xvit 
century. Charme to find out a theefe. 

The man’ how to find out a theef, is thus, turn 
y’ face to y° east & make a cross upon cristall w” 
oy!, & und" y® cross write these 2 words (Saint 
Helen) then a child y‘ is innocent, and a chast 
virgin borne in true wedlock, & not base begotten, 
of y* age of 10 years, must take y°* Cristall in his 
hand, and behind his back, kneeling on thy knees, 
thou must devoutly, and reverently say ov" this 
pray’ thrice, I beseech thee my Lady S. Helen, 
mother of King Constantine, w™ did find y° cross 
whereupon Christ dyed : by this thy holy devotion 
and inuention of y° cross, and p ys y® same cross, 
& py joy w™ thou conceivest at y* finding thereof 
& p y® love w” thou bearest to thy sonne Con- 
stantine, & p y® great goodness, w” thou dost 
always use, y' thou show me in this cristall, w"" 
soev’ I wish or desire to know ; amen. & w"" y® 
child seeth y® angell in y® Christall, demand w™ 
you will, & the Angell will make answer there- 
unto. Memorandum, just as sun rising, w"" y° 
wheather is fair & clear.* 

The German version, though found among the 
peasants and betraying its popular origin by the 
corruption, “Sankt Hellmann’’ for St. Helen, 
retains pretty faithfully the original formula, 
which after all is simple, and offers little oppor- 
tunity for variation. In Grein-Wiilcker A and 
B we have the simple ceremony of turning to the 
four points of the compass and reciting the Crux 


Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, Ber- 
lin. 1900, § 226. 

8Cf. the ‘‘ glass prospective’ in Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, Ward’s edition, sc. v, 1. 110; cf. Ward’s note 
on the line and also his discussion of the magical glass in 
the Introduction, p. xxvi ff. 
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Christi reducat towards each point ; and in the 
German version the thief is solemnly adjured to 
return with the stolen property either before sun- 
rise or before midday, sunset having been appar- 
ently omitted. There is the same parallelism as 
in the Anglo-Saxon versions. 


Das Kreuz geschlagen : 

‘* Wiederkehre der Dieb vor Aufgang der Sonne mit 
dem gestohlenen Gut.’’ 

Vaterunser sprechen, das Kreuz schlagen : 

‘* Wiederkehre der Dieb vor Mittag mit dem gestohlene 
Gut.”’ 

Vaterunser sprechen, das Kreuz schlagen : 

‘** Wiederkehre der Dieb [vor Untergang der Sonne] 
mit dem gestohlenen Gut.’’ 

Vaterunser sprechen : 

‘‘Das Kreuz Christi ward verborgen, ward wiederge- 
funden durch die Sankt Hellmann.—Also wahr muss der 
Dieb wiederkehren und sich wiederfinden mit dem ge- 
stohlenen Gut.’’ ® 


Immediately following Cockayne’s version, and 
joined on to it without a break, comes a peculiarly 
interesting rhythmical recital of the legal right of 
the owner to the stolen property, the whole being 
an independent, purely legal formula, borrowed 
from the solemn oaths taken or administered in 
case of stolen goods,’ and here tacked on, with 


*Ulrich Jahn, Hexenwesen und Zauberei in Pommern, 
Stettin, 1886, p. 55, No. 12. 

See Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
Records Commission, 1840, 1, 184. The whole passage in 
Cockayne, with slight and unessential verbal differences, 
is identical with that in the Ancient Laws. On page 178, 
note, Price, the first editor, calls attention to the marked 
rhythmical character of the phrasing in these oaths: ‘‘It 
is impossible to read these oaths without perceiving at 
every turn their rhythmical quantity and alliteration. An 
ear any way accustomed to Anglo-Saxon poetry will easily 
detect the disjointed members of their poetic formule, 
and instinctively arrange them in the order in which they 
ought to stand.’’ To this Thorpe adds: ‘‘It is, however, 
to be observed, that in these and similar pieces, neither 
metre nor alliteration is constant, and that the latter, when 
it does occur, is usually unlike the common poetic allit- 
eration, having no ‘chief letter’ (héfuSstafr) in the 
second line. The use of this kind of alliteration in early 
laws and judicial documents, as well as of final rime, was 
common to all the Germanic and Scandinavian nations. 
Those who wish to see more on this subject may consult 
Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Rechts Altherthiimer,’ page 6.”? Both 
Cockayne and Thorpe print the passage as prose. I have 
ventured to separate it into lines, as showing more clearly 
the rhythmical and poetic character. 
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no connecting words, to the religious ritual.” It 
is as follows : 


Hit beewx8 and beewel se Se hit ahte 
mid fullan folerihte, swa swa hit his yldran 
mid feo and mid feore rihte be3eatan, 
and letan and lefdan Sam to 3ewealde 
Se hy wel uSan ; and swa ic hit hebbe 
swa hit se sealde Se to syllanne ahte 
unbryde and unforboden ; and ic a3nian wille 
to azenre ahte Set Beet ic hebbe, 
and neefre yntan ne plot ne ploh, 
10 ne turf ne toft, ne furh ne fotmeel, 
ne land ne lese, ne ferse ne mersc, 
ne ruh ne rum, wudes ne feldes, 
sandes ne strandes, wealtes ne weeteres, 
butan Set laste Sa hwile Se ic libbe 
forSam [Se] [n]is se man on life Se efre gehyrde 
Set man cwidde oSSon crafode hine on hundrede 
od8on ahwar on gemote on ceapstowe ope on cyricware 
Sa hwile he lifde. Unsac he wees on life 
beo on le3ere swa swa he mote. Do swa ic lere 
20 beo Su be Sinum and let me be minum 
ne 3yrne ic Sines, ne lees ne landes 
ne sace ne socne. ne Su mines ne Szrft 
ne mynte ic Se nan ping. 


or 


15 


o 


The logical process of development by which 
these independent charms were strung together 
might seem to have been as follows : The owner 
of the stolen property, having evidently deter- 
mined to omit no step for the restoration of his 
cattle, first tries a purely heathen ceremony of 
dripping into the hoof prints of the stolen animals 
wax from three lighted candles ; next, by a sort 
of sympathetic treatment, he cites the loss and 
recovery of the Holy Cross,—as the Cross of 


" Abrupt as the transition here is from the Crux Christi 
formula to the legal recital and also in the case of the 
Crux Christi and the Abraham tibi. . concludat above, it is 
characteristic of many of the charms, which, being some- 
times meaningless collocations of words and phrases, are 
often made up of independent formulas, either whole or 
in part, strung together without any connecting links. 
For a similar example, see Ebermann, p. 47, where the 
Longinus formula for stanching blood is tacked on to the 
river Jordan charm. 

"Cockayne prints from Ms. Cott. Julius C 2, fol. 97b 
(a paper Ms. of transcripts), collated with Textus Roffen- 
sis, p. 50. Thorpe’s version is from ms. Corpus Christi 
383 (tenth century). The following variants have been 
noted in Thorpe: 2 fole-rihte. 3 bezeaton. 4 letan. 8 ehte. 
9 nefre Se myntan, undoubtedly the correct reading. 10 
fot-mel. 11 lesse. 18 wateres. 14 Je hwile. 15 jorpam nis 
eniman. 16 hundrede. 17 ceap-siowe, cyric-ware. 18 lifede. 
20 beo fe. 22 fearfl. 
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Christ was stolen and was found again, so may 
this property be recovered and returned to the 
owner ; then, still further to hamper the move- 
ments of the thief, he calls on the patriarchs,— 
Abraham is to shut off all ways of escape by land, 
Job by water, and Jacob is to bring the thief 
bound to judgment ; finally, after employing these 
solemn heathen and religious ceremonies for the 
restoration of his property, he proceeds to invoke 
the aid of the law, by reciting his indisputable 
claim to his own. 
J. M. McBrypg, JR. 


Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 





CORNEILLE’S DRAMA. 


Die Dramatischen Theorien Pierre Corneilles. 
Kin Beitrag zur Geschichte und Kritik des 
franzdsischen Dramas, von JOHANNES Béum, 
Dr. Phil. 8vo., 150 pp. Berlin :. Mayer und 
Miiller, 1901. 


In the work before us, which is merely a 
reprint of the author’s inaugural dissertation, 
we have a typical specimen of that kind of spe- 
cialized historical research which is so character- 
istic of the German Universities. The subject 
under consideration is the dramatic theories of 
Corneille, as elucidated in the poet’s prefaces, 
notices, ‘‘examens’’ to the various plays and in 
the three well-known ‘‘discours’’ which serve as 
introductions to the three-volume edition of his 
works published in 1660. But the author is here 
not so much concerned with a criticism and evalu- 
ation of these theories as he is to fix the interpre- 
tation Corneille put upon the teachings of Aristotle 
and to show how far, in actual practice, the French 
poet has observed and how far transgressed his 
own rules. 

The narrow limitations thus set to the theme 
have, of necessity, confined the author mostly to 
the threshing out of old straw. And we fail to 
see that his work has resulted in anything new or 
illuminating. Corneille’s attitude toward the tra- 
ditional three unities, his misconception of the 
meaning Aristotle attached to the tragic emotions, 
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‘* pity and fear,’’ his theory of the ‘‘ catharsis,’’ 
his introduction of martyr heroes into the tragedy, 
ete., are poinis which led the poet into some bitter 
literary disputes in his own day and were discussed 
in Europe for a hundred years after his time. 
Unless these points were to be set in some new 
light or joined together in some new synthesis, we 
do not see what good end Dr. Béhm’s elaborate 
analysis and classification serve. As a typical 
example, take the case of Corneille’s exposition of 
‘*pity and fear.’’ That he misunderstood these 
terms, twisted them into ‘‘pity or fear,’’ and 
then amplified the idea so as to admit other emo- 
tions as tragic, Lessing, without any show of scien- 
tific method, told us long ago. Just as little has 
the author advanced beyond Lessing’s view of the 
‘*catharsis’’ or tragic purgation. His statement 
in his introduction that this serves his purpose is 
no adequate excuse. For, apart from the points 
in which Lessing is undoubtedly right and Cor- 
neille undoubtedly wrong, the author fails to note 
that the subsequent investigations of Bernays, 
Susemihl and Hicks, Butcher and others, have 
proved both Lessing and Corneille to be wrong in 
one very fundamental point. They both attach a 
moral instead of a merely esthetic meaning to the 
purgation of the passions. It was this misconcep- 
tion which pushed into the foreground the idea of 
amoral end in tragedy and constitutes the most 
vulnerable point in pseudo-classic theory and 
practice. 

But after all what Corneille thought Aristotle 
meant and his appeal to the Stagirite for justifica- 
tion, forms only one-half of any profitable discus- 
sion of his theories. Considered as an interpre- 
tation of life, poetry and especially drama, appeal- 
ing, as it does, directly to the public, is bound to 
be strongly influenced by the political, social and 
religious forces of the age. That a reference to 
these forces would have thrown much light on 
Corneille’s views and his attitude toward Aristotle 
seems obvious. But the narrow point of view 
which the author assumes, or was led by his 
mentor to assume, precludes all this and makes 
his work both unsuggestive and uninspiring. 

Dr. Bohm has labored zealously and conscien- 
tiously to produce a contribution to the history 
and criticism of the French drama. Within the 
limits of his theme and the method employed, he 
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has done in detail a thorough and accurate piece 
of work. But without illuminating ideas, without 
that subtle power of divination that enables the 
critic to detect the synthetic bond which unites the 
details into one well-proportioned whole, his efforts 
are a striking proof of how barren this scientific 
historical method may become. We are not ene- 
mies of analysis and classification, for we know 
that science has transformed the thinking of the 
world. We are not even hostile to systematic 
literary criticism, although no less a worthy than 
Matthew Arnold has declared that systematic 
criticism is bad because it is systematic. But yet 
with these one hundred and fifty pages of analysis, 
classification and tabulation before us, the question 
is forced home whether this method is not often 
applied in the wrong place. We are not at all 
certain that the results warrant the expenditure 
of so much time and effort. We have a decided 
feeling that the whole amounts to little more than 
a drill in classification for the benefit of the author 
of the thesis ; that he has industriously gathered 
together and tabulated materials for a work, but 
has fallen short of a work itself. 

Over one-third of the whole book is devoted to 
a tabular survey of Corneille’s thirty-four dramas 
in chronological order. With great diligence Dr. 
Bohm has collected under each title such hetero- 
geneous bits of information, as, the date of pro- 
duction upon the stage, the year of the first 
printed edition, the number of verses in each act, 
the number of characters, male and female, in 
each play, the time of the action, the motives, 
the sources and, finally, extracts from Corneille’s 
own ‘‘examens’’ in regard to the observance of 
the unities, the success or failure of the piece, etc. 
In his introduction he naively tells us that this 
survey is to serve as ‘‘a picture of the develop- 
ment of the theoretical views of the poet.’’ Of 
what real value such a collection of isolated and 
often irrevelant facts is, we fail to see. Of Cor- 
neille’s theoretical views they give us no more 
conception than piles of lumber and bricks do of 
the architecture of a house. A few pages of solid 
prose, such as Dr. Bohm has shown us he can 
write in the excellent opening chapter on the 
part played by the three unities in the Italian, 
Spanish and French dramas before Corneille, 
would tell us far more about the development of 
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the poet’s theoretic views than all these fifty-eight 
pages of industrious compilation. 

To a less degree the same holds true of his 
main chapter, the third, where he comes to the 
real exposition of Corneille’s theoretical views. 
Here, under those rather mechanical divisions 
which occur with tireless regularity in German 
school-texts, the purpose of the drama, the devel- 
opment of the action, the motives, unity of time 
and place, ete., each provided with its four or 
five proper sub-heads, the author gathers all the 
remarks which Corneille has anywhere made on 
the point under consideration, compares his expo- 
sition with the doctrines of Aristotle and notes 
whether the French poet in practice has observed 
or transgressed his own rules. In general, he has 
nothing new to offer, certainly nothing essential 
with which the student of Corneille is not already 
familiar. The attempt to treat the tragedies as 
serious dramas of character might have proved an 
original contribution if the author’s method had 
permitted him to develop it. But, left in such 
fragmentary form, it is not at all clear just what 
is meant by the term. 

The chief value that we see in Dr. Béhm’s 
work is the arrangement of materials in a form 
convenient for reference. As such, it may be of 
some use to students of Corneille. But, as a whole, 
the work impresses us rather as a diligent collec- 
tion of materials than a work that adds anything 
of value to the criticism or the history of the 
French drama. And, in conclusion, we should 
add that its defects are not so much due to the 
lack of scholarship and insight on the part of the 
author as they are to the point of view assumed 
and the method employed. 

J. P. Hosxrys. 


Princeton University. 





INFLUENCE OF GERMAN LITERATURE 
IN AMERICA. 


Translations of German Poetry in American Maga- 
zines, 1741-1810. Together with Translations 
of other Teutonic Poetry and Original Poems 
Referring to the German Countries. By Ep- 

WARD ZIEGLER Davis, Ph. D. Philadelphia : 
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Americana Germanica Press, 1905. 8vo., ix 
and 229 pp., cloth $1.65. 


Until a few years ago, little had been done in 
the way of tracing out exactly the beginning and 
growth of German literary influence in America. 
We knew in a general way that the Trans- 
cendentalists took up German Philosophy in some 
of its aspects, either directly or at second hand ; 
we knew that Longfellow imported into American 
life the German lyric in its gentler phases, and, 
in Evangeline, something of the German idyll ; 
beyond that little was definitely known, or at least 
was accessible. In England, the field had been 
pretty well explored by 1897. Professor Brandl’s 
paper on ‘‘ Die Aufnahme von Goethes Jugend- 
werken in England’’ in the Goethe-Jahrbuch for 
1882, and his note on ‘‘ Lenore in England’’ in 
Erich Schmidt’s Charakteristiken, supplemented 
by Professor Siipfle’s paper in the Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte in 1893, and 
much more thoroughly by Herzfeld’s admirable 
monograph on William Taylor in 1897, had made 
clear the kind and degree of interest in German 
literature felt by the English public up to Car- 
lyle’s time. It seemed a safe inference that 
America reflected this interest before the thirties, 
but just how early and to what extent remained 
to be shown. A practically unexplored field, 
therefore, was open to the Americana Germanica 
when it was established, in 1897, for ‘‘the com- 
parative study of the literary, linguistic, and other 
cultural relations of Germany and America.’’ 
After running through four volumes as an irregu- 
lar quarterly, it became in 1903 a monthly, under 
the title, German-American Annals, while the old 
name was retained f~: a series of monographs, of 
which the first number is the subject of this review. 

In its career as a juarterly Americana Ger- 
manica contained, besides many valuable studies of 
individual indebtedness and relationship, at least 
one paper of unusual merit on the general subject 
here under consideration,—that of Frederick H. 
Wilkens in vol. mm, 103 ff. (1899), on ‘‘The 
Karly Influence of German Literature in Amer- 
ica.”’ His list of publications from the German 
(in book form) in the United States before 1826, 
while it does not claim to be complete, is probably 
very nearly so; each item is fully described bib- 
liographically ; the arrangement is strictly chrono- 
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.ogical (in striking contrast with Eug. Oswald’s 
bibliography in Die Neueren Sprachen for the same 
year, ‘‘Goethe in England and America,’’ the 
usefulness of which is half destroyed by its lack of 
system) ; and especially, all reprints of English 
publications, constituting the great bulk of the 
list, are marked as such with their English prede- 
cessors given and dated, enabling the reader to 
judge accurately (so far as printed books are an 
index) how much first hand knowledge of German 
there was in America at that time. The intro- 
ductory essay deals with the German drama in 
America, —where, it appears, Schiller’s Robbers 
and Kotzebue’s plays had quite as great vogue as 
in England, and some pieces, e. g., Zschokke’s 
Abillino and Schiller’s Don Carlos, were per- 
formed in Dunlap’s American adaptations before 
they were acted in England—with German fiction, 
German poetry, and German philosophy, science, 
and theology, closing with an account of the begin- 
nings of serious first hand study of German in this 
country in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century. Both essay and bibliography are marked 
by thoroughness, good method, and sound judg- 
ment. 

Professor Wilkens’s list deals only with pub- 
lished books, leaving untouched another and not 
less important channel of German influence in 
America, viz., periodicals ; and it is to this part 
of the field that Dr. Davis has devoted himself. 
That his work is less satisfactory than Professor 
Wilkens’s is due in part to the inherent difficulties 
of his material. Magazines were published not 
in the large towns of the country only, but in 
many small and obscure places. Complete files 
are not to be found in any one library and some- 
times cannot be found at all. No adequate ac- 
count of German translations in the English 
magazines of the period has been given. In part, 
however, the shortcomings of the monograph 
(which would be less important were not the 
monograph itself our only guide in this obscure 
field) are due to lack of thoroughness and mis- 
takes in judgment. 

The volume contains (1) Introduction, (11) 
Translations of German Poetry, (11) Translations 
of Dutch, Danish, Norwegian and _ Icelandic 
Poetry, and Original Poems referring to the 
German Countries, (1v) List of Translations of 
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German Prose and List of Original Articles on 
the German Countries, and (v) List of Magazines 
Examined. The period covered is from the begin- 
ning of magazines in America down to 1810 inclu- 


sive. The terminus ad quem seems arbitrary, 
especially when we are told in the preface that 
the investigation has been carried down to 1840. 
The reason given is that there was a falling off of 
interest in German productions after 1810. The 
statement is borne out by Wilkens’s list; yet 
neither Wilkens, nor Herzfeld, nor Brandl found 
a significant point of division in this date, but 
continued their investigations down to the third 
decade of the century, to the period of Carlyle in 
England and the beginning of the serious study 
of German in this country,—to a point of real 
historic change. If the results of research in the 
magazines down to 1826, the date to which 
Wilkens carried his study of published books, 
had been given, the way would have been made 
ready for the much more important study of 
German influence in the thirties and forties. 

The Introduction explains the classification of 
the material and sets forth the difficulties in the 
way of the investigator. Certain centres of inter- 
est are pointed out: Frederick the Great in the 
time of the Seven Years War, Werther about 
1787-90, and Lenore and the Erl King, for a 
few years beginning with 1798. Of this last we 
are told that ‘‘ Another group treats the kings of 
the natural elements, The Erl King,. . . The 
Erl King’s Daughter, . . . The Water King,”’ 
&c. (follows a list of imitations and parodies, in- 
cluding reprints down to 1833). ‘‘ This interest 
in the wierd element explains the popularity of 
Biirger’s Lenore, which appears in translation ”’ 
at different times from 1798 to 1840. From 
which one might infer that the taste for Lenore 
was due to the interest aroused by translations 
and imitations of the Zrlkénig—a remarkable 
confusion of cause and effect ! 

Part 11, pp. 21-93, contains the items of trans- 
lation, in chronological order. Some are described, 
others, which Dr. Davis judged to be inaccessible 
except where he found them, are printed in full. 
The first entry is from Gessner, as was to be ex- 
pected, and is dated 1774—some twelve years 
after the first translation of Gessner’s Idyllen was 
brought out in England. ‘The fifth entry is 
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‘‘ Letter LXI of the Sorrows of Werter. Versi- 
fied,’’ 1791. The twenty-third is ‘‘ Leonora, a 
Ballad from Biirger,’’ 1798 (William Taylor’s 
translation). These figures will serve to show 
how completely the American magazines were 
dependent upon the mother country for their 
knowledge of German literature, and how faintly 
they reflected English interest in the subject. In 
the thirty-seven years from 1774 to 1811 there are 
eighty-one entries in all, including ten repetitions. 
Gessner is represented by twenty-five of them ; 
Biirger by ten ; Gellert by eight, Haller and Lessing 
by four each ; Goethe by three only, Klopstock by 
two, Herder by one, Schiller not at all. This divi- 
sion, which the author seems tu consider the most 
important part of his work, is that in which the 
shortcomings are most to be regretted. For what 
one wants to know is, How much of this reproduc- 
tion proceeds from an American interest in and 
knowledge of German letters? And the question 
is not answered. There are two or three bits of 
translation by Dualap, there is an original Ger- 
man poem by ‘‘Adelio’’ in the Philadelphia 
Repository for February 18, 1804, and there are 
some evidently first hand renderings of German 
idyllic and religious verse by ‘‘a gentleman re- 
siding in a distant part of the state’’ of Pennsyl- 
vania in the same periodical for May 7, 1803. 
Of the remainder, a small proportion (nineteen) 
are traced to English publications ; for the rest, 
the German original is cited directly, leaving us 
to infer that they are in each case American ren- 
derings from the German. Now, as a matter of 
fact, they are probably in almost every case 
reprints from British publications. Dr. Davis is, 
of course, aware of this; and he offers as his 
reason for not tracing the sources the lack of any 
thorough account of the translations printed in 
British magazines. Yet he does give the British 
sources in some cases ; Hooper’s 1776 translation 
of Gessner, Lewis’s Monk and Tales of Wonder, 
and Taylor’s Historie Survey he seems to have had 
at hand and to have examined for correspondences, 
leaving unmarked, and so by implication American, 
all that he failed to find in these volumes. If the 
other translations in book form and the versions 
in British magazines were inaccessible, a note at 
least should have been made (such as could well 
enough have been drawn up from the investiga- 
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tions cited in the opening paragraph above) of all 
known British versions preceding any translation 
that appeared in American periodicals, so that the 
probability of English origin in each case would 


be apparent. Had he consulted, for instance, 
Professor Brandl’s note on ‘‘ Lenore in England ’”’ 
(to which Wilkens’s article referred him) he would 
have seen that his second version of Lenore (Bal- 
timore Weekly Magazine, April 29, 1801) corres- 
ponds exactly to Brandl’s description of Stanley’s 
translation (2d ed., 1796), the same as that of 
which he found two stanzas in his third Lenore 
item, from the Port Folio for May 26, 1804. 
The date of publication of Taylor’s translation is, 
of course, 1796, not 1769. A slightly keener 
sense of humor would have led him to put the 
‘¢translation’’ from ‘‘the prophetick metrical 
compositions of Van Vander Horder Clogeth’’ 
(pp. 83-4) in Part m1, among the parodies rather 
than among the genuine translations from the 
German. 

Part 111, so far as it is concerned with German 
literature—much of it is taken up with panegyrics 
upon Frederick the Great—contains a small col- 
lection of Werther echoes and parodies on Biirger’s 
and Goethe’s ballads and Lewis’s extravaganzas, 
mostly no doubt reprinted from English publica- 
tions. Gray’s Odes from the Norse and Welsh 
Tongues and Montgomery’s Wanderer of Switzer- 
land, received considerable attention from the 
American magazines. 

The last two sections of the book, though the 
least bulky, are decidedly the most valuable. 
Part Iv is a list of translations of German prose 
and of articles on the German countries in Amer- 
ican magazines during the period considered. The 
subject deserves fuller treatment than it receives. 
The names should at least have been entered in 
the index of the book, so that if one wished to 
find out what was printed from or about, say, 
Wieland, one would not be obliged to go through 
the whole list entry by entry. Even as it stands, 
however, it constitutes a valuable guide for all 
who wish to study the growth of interest in things 
German among Americans. Part v is a list, fuller 
than has heretofore been printed, of American 
magazines published between 1741 and 1811. 
Dr. Davis has found and examined one hundred 
and thirty of these periodicals. Since in many 
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cases complete files could be examined only by 
going from one library to another, he has not 
attempted to tell where they may be consulted ; 
but even without this the list is of great value to 
any one studying the beginnings of periodical 
literature in America, and will doubtless continue 
to be our chief reliance for the period covered 
until the great Evans bibliography comes down 
to the same date. 


[Since the above paragraphs were written, two 
further studies have appeared in the Americana 
Germanica that bear upon the subject of German 
literature in America: ‘‘ Friedrich Schiller in 
America,’’ by E. C. Parry, and ‘‘The Influence 
of Salomon Gessner upon English Literature,’’ by 
Bertha Reed. Each of these appeared as a series 
of articles in German-American Annals during 
1905. The same periodical published in 1904 a 
paper by Professor Learned on ‘‘ Herder and 
America ’”’ of unusual interest. ] 


H. M. Betpen. 


University of Missouri. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


A Chronology and Practical Bibliography of Mod- 
ern German Literature. Compiled by Jonny 
ScHotte Nouuen, Professor of German in 
Indiana University. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1903. 8vo., pp. 118. 
($1.00.) [Lake German Series. ] 


This is a conscientious attempt to supply a 
simple and practical handbook for ready refer- 
ence, and as such will prove very acceptable to 
many. It consists of a Chronology and a Bibli- 
ography. 

‘‘The Chronology is made comparative, with 
particular attention to French, English and Amer- 
ican literature and history, aside from the German, 
as these will furnish the best setting to the German 
for American students.’’ (p. 7.) Such mention 
of American events of course adds a certain con- 
creteness to the data, but it is going very far in 
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such a limited selection to record, for instance, 
the dates of the building of Faneuil Hall (1742), 
and of the births of Seward (1801), and of Mark 
Hopkins (1802). The selection of German works 
is also now and then open to criticism, and 
even allowing for individual preference, surely 
Voss’s Luise (1784), Herder’s Humanititsbriefe 
(1793 fg. ), Wilhelm Meister (1795-6), and Wolf's 
Prolegomena (1795) should have been included 
in a list which has room for Goethe’s Biirger- 
general. Since the Chronology is intended to 
show the general course of the literature as a 
whole, rather than the internal development of 
particular writers, Nollen seems very properly 
to have aimed at giving not the date of composi- 
tion of the various works, but the year of their 
appearance in print." Yet when, as in the case of 
Wallensteins Lager and Maria Stuart, the date of 
production on the stage (before publication in 
print) is selected, that fact should have been ex- 
pressly stated, as Scherer is careful todo. It is mis- 
leading also to give in some cases and not in others 
the date of completion in print of works whose 
publication extended over more than one year. 
That in such a long list extending from Dante to 
Tolstoy’s Resurrection (1900) some positive errors 
should slip in is only to be expected ; thus, to 
take but the greatest author of them all :— 
Goethe’s Triumph der Empfindsamkeit appeared 
not in 1777, but in 1787, Egmont in 1788 not 
1787, Tasso in 1790 not 1789, the Venetianische 
Epigramme not in 1796 but in 1794 and earlier, 
Die Natiirliche Tochter in 1803 not in 1802. In 
short, this Chronology might be much improved 
by a judicious comparison with those in the lit- 
erary histories of Scherer and R. M. Meyer. 

In the Bibliography which follows, forming 
two-thirds of the book, ‘‘The aim of the com- 
piler has been above all practical, with the 
thought that a few titles of books that are 
really authoritative will be of more value than a 
very long list of books, many of which are either 
out of date or of little value. For the same reason, 
the attempt has been made to indicate briefly the 
character and value of the works listed. Special 


1 When the date on the title-page is not that of actual 
appearance, the Jatter is usually given; thus, Goethe’s 
Von deutscher Baukunst, dated 1773, is rightly assigned 
to 1772. 
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attention has been given here to the compilation 
of a representative list of collected essays and 
of works on the theory of literature, as these 
are less apt to be generally known than their im- 
portance warrants.’’ (p. 6.) ‘‘ References are 
given to articles in periodicals only in the case of 
a few recent authors, for whom little or no mate- 
rial is available in book form.’’ (p. 6.) Similarly 
for practical reasons prices are given and care taken 
to include cheap but good editions and monographs. 
These last two features have of course some serious 
disadvantages not always avoided in the present 
work. Articles in periodicals are often of more 
value than the separate books on the subject, and 
reviews by authorities are almost indispensable in 
estimating the real importance and reliability of 
the work reviewed. Nollen was probably influ- 
enced by the practical consideration that many of 
his readers will have ready access to but few 
periodicals. Also the inclusion of many books 
to be recommended chiefly or solely for their 
cheapness necessarily takes up valuable space and 
adds to the number of uncharacterized works, 
which merely confuses one who has not seen 
the books themselves. But attention was rightly 
called to the excellent Hesse editions (No. 144), 
sometimes, in fact the best editions yet issued, 
though the print is small and their cheapness 
prevents their competing in appearance with, for 
instance, the pretty and well-edited volumes of 
the Pantheon-Ausgaben, published by 8. Fischer 
in Berlin, under the general editorship of Otto 
Pniower. 
The Bibliography, which is indexed, is very 
conveniently arranged as follows :— 
I. General Bibliography : 
A. History of Literature and of Literary 
Forms, Biography, Chronology. 
1. In General. 
2. For the Nineteenth Century. 
B. Collected Critical Essays. 
C. Theory of Literature and of Literary Forms. 
1. General Theory, Poetics and Metrics. 
2. The Lyric. 
3. The Drama. 
4. The Novel. 
D. Bibliography and Journals. 
1. In General. 
2. For the Nineteenth Century, 
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E. Anthologies. 

1. In General. 

2. For the Nineteenth Century. 
F. Uniform Collective Editions. 


II. Bibliography of Individual Authors and 
Special Subjects [arranged alphabetically with 
cross-references to Essays, etc. The dates of the 
authors are given, the earliest being Brant (1457- 
1521)]. Its general scope thus appears with 
sufficient clearness. ‘‘The greatest pains have 
been taken to make the data of this book accurate 
and up-to-date, by the comparison of all available 
authorities, including the catalogues of about one 
hundred German publishers. But the compiler 
does not pretend to be either omniscient or iner- 
rant...’’ (p. 7.) Though it is impossible here 
to go through the 369 numbers systematically, a 
few scattered notes of correction and suggestion 
are in order and may be welcome to some readers : 
A part of the second volume of Mrs. Conybeare’s 
translation of Scherer (No. 22) was issued sepa- 
rately at Oxford in 1891 as: ‘‘ A History of Ger- 
man Literature from the Accession of Frederick 
the Great to the Death of Goethe’’*; (No. 58) 
the correct title of Herman Grimm’s volumes is 
‘* Fiinfzehn Essays’’ ; before No. 109 should be 
inserted the incomplete but valuable ‘‘ Deutsches 
Anonymen-Lexikon,’’ 1501-1850, Aus den Quel- 
len bearbeitet von Dr. Michael Holzmann und 
Dr. Hanns Bohatta (1902 fg.), of which three 
volumes (A-R) have thus far been published by 
the Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen at Weimar ; No. 
111 should have called attention also to Dietrich’s 
‘« Bibliographie der deutschen Rezensionen’’ for 
1900 fg.; No. 258, add Kurt Jahn’s monograph 
(1899) on Immermann’s Merlin; No. 329, A. 
W. Schlegel’s Kritische Schriften (1828) is not a 
complete collection; No. 335, Schopenhauer’s 
letters edited by Grisebach, form a volume sepa- 
rate from the Sammtliche Werke in six volumes, in 
addition to which Grisebach has also edited, uni- 
form with the rest, four volumes of Schopenhauer’s 
Handschriftlicher Nachlass; No. 361, add Wie- 
lands Leben by J. G. Gruber, 1827-8, 4 vols. 

In such a Bibliography the greatest difficulty 
occurs in the cases of Goethe and Schiller, where 
in a very limited space a selection must be made 


’ Price 5 shillings ; not imported by Scribner, 
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from a very vast literature on the subject. Yet, 
allowing for differences of personal opinion, surely 
Kettner’s standard editions? of Schiller’s Nachlass, 
Schillers Calendar ed. by E. Miiller (1893) and 
Miiller’s Schiller-Regesten (1900, ef. A. Leitz- 
mann’s review in Euphorion 10,690; 1903) are 
indispensable. Nollen’s Goethe list requires sev- 
eral corrections and additions :—The four sections 
of the Weimar edition * may be had separately, as 
may also the Gedichte (5 vols. in 6) and Faust 
(2 vols. in 3); the Hempel edition, though 
usually bound in 23 vols., consists of 36 Theile 
not 33; volumes of the Jubiliumsausgabe can 
now be purchased separately at Mk. 2.00 bd. (per 
contra Werner’s standard edition of Hebbel [No. 
233] is sold only in sets, which should have been 
mentioned) ; the 44 vols. [in 12] Hesse edition, 
with Geiger’s up-to-date, though rather lifeless 
introduction, is valuable for its very complete 
volume of indexes ; Der junge Goethe is the work 
of Hirzel rather than of Bernays, who wrote the 
introduction ; it issupplemented by Schdoll’s Briefe 
und Aufsatze von Goethe (1846); Goethe’s Unter- 
haltungen mit v. Miiller* should have been men- 
tioned ; the Briefe an Frau v. Siein were newly 
edited with important additions and a thorough 
revision of the notes, by Julius Wahle (1899- 
1900, 2 vols.). The very valuable Schriften der 
Goethe- Gesellschaft should have been mentioned 
as a whole, and the fact noted that, by joining the 
Society, for the price of the Jahrbuch alone (Mk, 
10) any individual or institution may obtain both 
Jahrbuch and annual Schrift without further ex- 
pense. The two volumes of indexes to the Jahr- 
buch are not found in many of our libraries, which 
have the books themselves. In any case, space 
should have been made for Max Morris’s Goethe- 
Studien (2d ed., 2 vols., Berlin, 1902), and per- 


? The very latest (3rd) is in the new Sékularausgabe, 
published by Cotta. 

3Some fifteen volumes of Briefe 1821-1832 (Iv, 35 fg. ) 
and the index to the Tagebiicher will require about three 
years more ; otherwise, the whole set will be completed, 
probably this year, by the publication of the remaining 
half-volumes of Gedichte (5), Aufsdtze zur Litteratur (42™) 
and Farbenlehre (11, 5"). 

*3 ed. n. d. [1904] in Cotta’s Handbibliothek. Soret’s 
own version of his Conversations with Goethe has now at 
last been published also by Burckhardt (1905, in German, 
the original French to follow). 
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haps for Schéll’s Goethe [1882 : though the Zau- 
berspiel (p. 491 fg.) is by Seckendorf not G.] and 
Diintzer’s Life. Surely the edition of the Gedichte 
by v. Loeper and Blume’s selection, and at least 
some editions and commentaries on Faust ought 
to have been given. Some reference might well 
have been made to the very judicious selection of 
Goethe literature’ given in R. M. Meyer’s admir- 
able Goethe [8. ed. in 2 vols., 1904, dated 1905], 
a work of more real scientific significance than 
Bielschowski’s often overlauded book now being 
translated into English by Professor Wm. A. 
Cooper of Leland Stanford.® In the cases of 
Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller at least, one might 
reasonably expect to find the titles of the standard 
bibliographies by Hirzel, Redlich, and Trémel 
respectively.’ 

Nollen’s book is interleaved throughout for the 
additions and corrections, and though several im- 
provements may be suggested, the conclusion of 
the whole matter is that it well fulfils its avowed 
purpose, and may be strongly recommended to all 
who wish a simple and eminently practical hand- 
book to the subject, though for any more thorough 
work in literature it must, of course, be supple- 
mented by the standard Grundrisse of Goedeke 
and R. M. Meyer,* giving the indispensable refer- 
ences to periodicals. For literature, Breul’s little 
book,’ more general in its scope, is not for a 
moment to be compared with Nollen’s. In par- 
ticular, Nollen’s Bibliography may be commended 
to the attention of the editors of the A. DL. A. 
Catalogue, so that they may not again, as in 1904, 


5 Karl Hoyer’s Zur Einfiihrung in die Goethe-Literatur 
(Gelsenkirchen, E. Kannengiesser, 1904, Mk. 1.60) is a 
convenient guide. 

6Cf. also, Harry Mayne’s interesting essay: ‘‘ Die 
deutsche Goethe-Biographie, Hin historisch-kritischer Uber- 
blick’’ : ( Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Alterium, ete., 
xvir, 46-76, 1906). 

™ Now, too, Meyer’s Verzcichniss einer Heine Bibliothel, 
Leipzig, 1905. 

8 Nollen’s book was ‘‘ practically completed ’’ when 
Mever’s appeared in 1902. (p. 6.) 

9A Handy Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature for the Use of Students and 
Teachers of German, compiled and edited by Karl Breul 
(published by Hachette & Co., 1895, 2sh. 6d. [Nollen No. 
112]), reviewed briefly by Sauer (?) in Euphorion 2,483, 
where the table of contents is given. 
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make such blunders as selecting the Grote editions 
of Goethe, Heine, and Schiller. 


LronarRpD L. MACKALL. 


Johns Hopkins University. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, publicada 
bajo la direccién del Exemo. Sr. D. Marce- 
LINO MENENDEZ Y PELAYo. Madrid: Bailly- 
Balliére é Hijos. 8vo. 12 pesetas per volume. 


The above mentioned collection is doubtless the 
most important, as well as the most extensive, 
literary undertaking that Spain has initiated in 
the present century. The original Biblioteca de 
Autores Espaiioles, consisting of seventy-one octavo 
volumes, still forms the most complete corpus of 
Spanish literature and history before the nine- 
teenth century, even though many of its indi- 
vidual volumes have been superseded by more 
reliable texts and more critical studies. We see 
now in execution a continuation of the old Biblio- 
teea, under the direction of Menéndez y Pelayo 
and a staff of editors who represent the best schol- 
arship in modern Spain, and are well equipped to 
carry forward the work begun by such men as 
Hartzenbusch, Duran, Gayangos. 

The Nueva Biblioteca does not aim to reprint 
the works contained in the older collection, except 
in the case where the earlier edition is so deficient 
or incorrect as to render it especially undesirable 
for modern readers. Each of the new volumes is 
to contain a critical introduction and the necessary 
explanatory material, but great care is taken not 
to make the contents unwieldy and undesirable in 
the hands of the general public for whom the 
collection is intended. As to typography, the 
texts of the pre-classic period will retain the 
original orthography ; those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries will be treated, to a certain 
extent, according to the ideas of the individual 
editor ; books of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries will conform to the modern system of 
orthography as set forth by the Spanish Academy. 
While something may be said against such an 
arrangement, the editors are influenced by a desire 
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to meet the needs and wishes of a large body of 
their readers. 

Three volumes of the Nueva Biblioteca have 
already appeared : Origenes de la novela, Vol. 1, by 
the editor of the series ; Autobiografias y memorias 
de espaitoles de los siglos xvi y xvui, collected and 
edited by Manuel Serrano y Sanz ; Predicatores de 
los siglos XVI y XvVUl, edited by Miguel Mir. Other 
volumes in press or in preparation are : 

Crénica General de Espaita, Dos tomos. Por 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal.—Libros de Cauballerias. 
Dos tomos. Por Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin.— 
Teatro de Tirso de Molina. Dos tomos. Por 
Emilio Cotarelo y Mori.— Historia Apologética de 
las Indias de Fr. Bartolomé de las Casas, por 
Manuel Serrano y Sanz.— Cantos populares espa- 
fioles, por Francisco Rodriguez Marin. — Obras 
selectas de Ramén Lull, por Mateo Obrador y 
Bennassar.— Historia de la orden de San Jeréni- 
mo, por Fr. José de Sigtienza, con introduccién 
de Juan Catalina y Garcia.— Obras completas de 
Ramén de la Cruz, por Emilio Cotarelo y Mori. 

It is not the purpose of the present notice to 
give a critical estimate of the various volumes of 
the series that have appeared, since each is worthy 
of separate study. It may be of interest, how- 
ever, to note the scope of the initial volume of the 
collection. In volume one of the Origenes de la 
Novela, Menéndez y Pelayo gives a detailed history 
of the Spanish novel before Cervantes. This volume 
consists of more than five hundred pages, yet two 
chapters of the study are forthcoming in the second 
volume ; namely, the novela de costumbres and the 
cuentos y narraciones cortas. The remainder of 
volume 11 will contain the texts of Montemayor’s 
Diana, Diego de San Pedro’s Carcel de Amor, the 
anonymous Cuestion de Amor, Villalén’s Crota- 
lon and apart of the Transformaciones de Pitd- 
goras, Antonio de Torquemada’s Coloquios satiricos. 

The aim and scope of the Nueva Biblioteca is 
set forth in the introduction to volume 1 and more 
fully in the prospectus issued by the publishers. 
The prospectus, however, is not a mere advertise- 
ment, and is well worthy of preservation ; the 
reader would not go far astray in having it bound 
as a part of the first volume of the collection. 


C. CARROLL MARDEN, 


Johns Hopkins University. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUCER’S Vitremyte AGAIN. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—Tatlock, in Notes, xx1, 62, discusses 
Chaucer’s Vitremyte with reference to Skeat’s 
note and to Boccaccio’s galea vitrea. The proverb 
of a glass helmet, or hood, in the sense of a cheat, 
a mock, is older, however, than Boccaccio or 
Langland or Chaucer. I stumbled upon it a day 
or two ago in the Debate between the Body and the 
Soul; see The Latin Poems commonly attributed to 
Walter Mapes, 337/38, O. F. Emerson, A Middle 
English Reader, 56/14. I cite from Emerson : 


pat tou lovedest me pou lete, 

And madest me an houve of glas ; 
I dide al pat be was sete, 

And pou my traytor evere was. 


The Debate is commonly assigned to the thirteenth 
century. Seealso Celestin, ed. Horstmann, Ang- 
lia 1, 82/627; and the Debate, ed. Varnhagen, 
Anglia 11, 238/310. The N. E. D. sub houve 
discusses the proverb, I now see, but does not give 
the passages from Horstmann and Varnhagen. 


J. M. Harr. 
Cornell University. 


A GREEK Source or MILTON. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In Porphyrios de A bstinentia 1. 16-17, 
occurs a passage which seems to be the source of 
Comus’ speech against ‘‘the lean and sallow 
Abstinence’’ in Milton. ‘‘Ifallthe world | should 
in a pet of temperance feed on pulse,’’ Comus 
argues, nature ‘‘ would be quite surcharged with 
her own weight, | And strangled with her waste 
fertility ; | Th’ earth cumber’d, and the wing’d 
air dark with plumes, | The herds would over- 
multitude their lords, | The sea o’erfraught would 
swell,’’ etc. 

Similarly, Porphyry makes an opponent of 
vegetarianism argue: ‘‘ But suppose all men to 
accept the doctrine. What, then, will become of 
the increase of animals? . . . For the sea and 
the rivers and the ponds will be choke-full of fish, 
and the air of birds ; and the earth will be filled 
with all kinds of creeping things. ¢épe 88 kal 
reacOjva. ravtas dvOpwirovs TH Sdypatt. Tiva Toivuv 
} émvyovy tav fywv ea poipav; . . . OdAacoa pév 
yap kai rorapol kat Aipvae ixOiwv wexAnoovra, 6 Se 
dnp dpviOwv, % St yp wAnpys EprerGv Travroiwy. 
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While I am on the subject, I may note another 
parallel to the reply of the Lady, which, if not a 
source, is at least an interesting coincidence. The 
Lady says: ‘‘ for swinish gluttony | Ne’er looks to 
heav’n amidst his gorgeous feast, | But with be- 
sotted base ingratitude | Crams, and blasphemes 
his feeder.’’ In Dio Chrysostomus Or. 30 (vol. 
I, p. 340, Teubner), occur the words rots pev yap 
dowrouvs Kal dxpateis ovTe Spay ovdev, ovTE axovew 
ovdevds, GAAA eyxexvpdras eobiew Horep ev ovded 
ts, 7. e., ‘* the prodigal and incontinent see nothing, 
hear nothing, but bend down their heads and eat 
like swine in the pen.’’ 

Dio is describing in allegory the splendid ban- 
quet which the gods prepare for mankind, and 
how the greedy and incontinent xatawyxivovor Kai 
bBpiLovor rv xapw tov Oedv. 

Milton’s reading was doubtless wide enough to 
include both Porphyry and Dio. 


Pau SHOREY. 
University of Chicago. 


Tue Forest or BIRNAM. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—A parallel to the story of the forest of 
Birnam is found in Neocorus, Chronik des Landes 
Dithmarschen.' After relating how the common 
people of Dithmarschen, angered at the heavy 
taxes imposed upon them, outwitted and killed 
Count Rudolph of Bécklenborg, the chronicler 
adds : 


‘*Stellerborg iss ock also up Pingsten inge- 
nahmen, do de Hafe-liide vam Schlate affgegahn 
tho spelen, hefft de Pértner, mit Gelde besteken, . 
de Porte thogedahn, de Ditmarschen averst sind, 
mit Maien besteken unnd in den Handen, hertho 
gekamen, datt men se nicht kennen kénnen, 
hebben se verjaget unnd geschlagen unnd upt 
Schlott getagen unnd_ geschleiffet, de Pértner 
hedde geropen : de Wold de kumt.”’ 


Neocorus is undecided as to the date of the fall of 
Bécklenborg and mentions two years, 1127 and 
1144. 

There is no record of the Stellerborg incident in 
the chronicles of Hansen and Wolf, nor in Bol- 
ten’s history. 


Water E. Ro.norr. 
Leipzig. 


1 Edited by F. C. Dahlmann, Kiel, 1827, vol. 1, 323, 





